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KING CHARLES II . : . . . eee 


“Until the King be more a King in his 
own house all will not be well,” someone 
had said in the earlier exile days, and here 
was now this man of thirty years of age with 
more judgment and understanding than many 
who pretended to them, of which he made 
no use, still suffering from the feeble imper- 
fection that rendered him unable to be se- 
vere and sharp in things and to persons, 
whom he in no degree approved; still the 
victim of constitutional indolence and a lack 
of moral courage that were the root of all 
his failings ; his temperament facile and pleas- 
ure loving, yet sometimes given to hours of 
deepest melancholy; in character more 
Bourbon than Stuart with the same frivolity 
and disinclination to business, and now as 
low to human understanding as he could be 
—here was this man, in appearance still gen- 
tle, familiar, and easy, so that in the sight of 
those who knew him not he was an idol to 
revere, limping comically with one shoe off 
and toes emerging through unmended stock- 
ing, with an arm round Seymour’s shoulders 
and a careless face. 
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c OR God’s sake cease those groans!” 
Thus Sir Gilbert Talbot from the em- 


bayed window, hysterically, where he sat 
patching once elegant clothes, stained and beg- 
garly now. 

To which, uncalled for, the ironical Hamilton, 
with that ever mirthless laugh, “ Why drag in God 
who hath forsaken us ?” 

Whereupon, as once before, a sullen silence fell 
upon the deep despondency of that court, as still 
they liked to call it. The click of dice upon the 
table and their shuffle in the box, the distressing 
reiteration of groans, and the hum and crying of 
Bruges beneath the open windows were the only 
sounds again, until, in great clamour, the hour was 
struck by the chiming clock of a neighbouring 
church, and taken up immediately by other 
clocks Both near and far. 

The time was May, when spring unlocked the 
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flowers to paint the laughing soil. The year 1660 
of our Lord, and there is mighty little to say for 
those spiritless followers of Charles II, the King 
of Wrecks, as some hard rogue had said. I own 
that they were prisoners of hope, killing the sour 
days that led no nearer home. 

You could go the round of the room in which 
they sat, eating out their hearts and chewing cud 
to the bitter end, and find, as they found, little 
to entice. What need to deny its beauty and 
loftiness, the fine shape of its great windows, 
the delicate carving of its oak wainscot and heavy 
fireplace, its florid ceiling and polished floor, its 
massive furniture, such, for instance, as the writing 
table of Sir Edward Hyde, that staunch and 
worthy chancellor, and, on the dais, the chair in 
which the King was wont to loll when naught was 
to be gained by prowling the market-place or 
laying siege to burgomasters’ wives for food and 
wine? But of its one-time dignity what could 
there be when it was rendered unkempt and 
vagabond by the limp presence of new-washed 
garments that hung upon a rope, old coats and 
breeches on the backs of chairs, a cluster of swords 
in several corners, bedraggled hats balanced on 
outstanding carvings, mud-begrimed boots in the 
fireless hearth among careless refuse, so that you 
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might believe it to be infested by gipsies or camped 
in by the stragglers of a beaten army, unfastidious 
and none too clean. 

You may see the groaning man, if you will, 
Lord Wentworth, who, pale and ragged, old before 
his time, sat hunched upon the dais in an ecstasy 
of dissolution, an egotistical orgy of calamity ; 
Sir George Hamilton, the thrower of dice, red of 
hair and parchment-like of skin, blue eyes sunken, 
hollow-cheeked, sprawled upon the long oak table 
with its bulbous legs, his naked elbow in closeness 
to a half-burned candle stuck in its own grease, 
and young Sir Edward Darcy, in a marvel of 
patches, seated near Talbot on a window seat, 
mending the King’s shoe with an irreconcilable 
disgust of all such menial labours and what they 
spelt to him. 

For mark you this : Like Wentworth, Hamilton, 
Talbot, Hyde, and all who had clung to Charles 
through fourteen humiliating years of exile, hiding 
from themselves and one from another the un- 
worthiness of their idol—though witnessing with 
poignant grief his slow deterioration—Darcy was 
near the breaking-point. And it must be confessed 
with, #@ God knows, a lamentation of a very 
painful sort, that the modesty, courage, and love 


of all these men were now worn toashred. The 
Bx 
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King’s immoderate delight in empty, effeminate, 
and vulgar conversation, and that irresistible 
weakness of a nature which seemingly would never 
suffer him to animate his own designs with a 
spirit which was requisite for his quality and his 
restoration to the English throne, had made the 
loyalty of the aforesaid as tattered as their clothes. 
Pessimism and discontent, domestic dissension, 
moral decadence, had undermined, in very truth, 
the faithfulness of these and all who had followed 
Charles in weal and woe, save Hyde, the Chancel- 
lor, so that the hour of division had come. 

““ Cease those groans, I say,” cried Talbot once 
again. 

“If Wentworth were to laugh,” snapped Darcy, 
with biting antagonism, “‘ you’d cry an end to 
merriment.” 

““T ask for peace. No more.” 

“Peace!” In the echoing of that strange word 
there was a most wistful incredulity. 

“That state we only find,” said Hamilton, 
“when at last we make a happy exit from this 
unhappy world.” He rattled and threw the dice. 

Unconscious of these sparrings that most 
wretched Wentworth emitted yet another long- 
drawn sound of anguish. 

“Death and damnation. I cannot bear it!” 
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And you could see, from the womanish way in 
which Talbot beat his heels against the window 
seat, that what he said was true. His fortitude 
was giving way as a bank of unsupported sand 
slithers and is washed down by a relentless sea. 

“Then take your jaded nerves into the indiffer- 
ent streets,” said Hamilton, irritable now, “‘ that 
we may enjoy the expression of Wentworth’s 
feelings devoid of interruption.” 

And Darcy blazed, turning upon Talbot a 
white and angry face. ‘“‘’Tis thou that breakest 
the pathetical peace of this wretched prison— 
snap and snarl, snap and snarl. Since when must 
Wentworth beg thy permission to find what relief 
he may from the melancholic chagrin of our 
deathly life?” 

Whipping round, flushed a furious red, Talbot 
screamed an answer, waving his hand about. “ Or 
I obtain a grant from thee, forsooth, ere venturing 
a howl in this kennel of starving dogs ?” 

““Oh, swallow thy hysterical tongue and be 
sick |” 

‘“‘T am not of a necessity to swallow my tongue 
to be sick. The hourly sight and knowledge of 
thee poiSons soul as well as stomach.” 

And as many times before when tempers had 
burst, swords would have made sparks and blood 
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been spilt but for the sudden presence of Sir 
Edward Hyde. 

“‘ Gentlemen, gentlemen ! ” he said reproach- 
fully, the only one of them all to have preserved 
his dignity. 

And so, for the moment, the flames died down. 


II 


having himself in rigid control, stern but 

not unkind, masterful, and yet with that 
sense of his own weaknesses which led to sym- 
pathy for others’ faults. Of a strange fatness for 
one that had risen hungry from so many meals, 
and with the not too wholesome whiteness that 
goes with convalescent men. Brown his hair 
and thick, with a strand or two on a high tight 
brow ; eyebrows straight and fine, eyes protruding 
and set wide, a well-bridged nose; a reddish 
moustache, soft and covering his upper lip, the 
lower, of a large mouth, being full though not 
sensual ; a double chin. 

A strutting turkey, he had been called, because 
of a ponderous gravity, slow movements, and 
heavy-footedness ; and by those that found his 
reserve_in matters not incommunicable, as they 
consideféd, to their importance, vain and self- 
sufficient, which was wrong. It was said of him 
by Norwich, who did not scruple to use plain 
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words, ‘‘ He is certainly a most unfortunate man, 
though I can never believe him dishonest, for you 
will never find that any party, be it Presbyter, 
Independent, or Cavalier, will be content to come 
under his government. His overvaluing himself 
and undervaluing others, together with his grasp- 
ing at too much, hath brought, and will, if it be 
still permitted, bring, irrevocable inconvenience, 
if not ruin, to affairs.” And again, “‘ Whilst he 
thus absolutely stands at the helm, you will hardly 
see many that will pull at a rope or manage a 
sail.” 

You may gather, therefore, that these com- 
plaints and accusations, though prompted mainly 
by jealousy of his hold on the King’s favour, were 
not wholly unprovoked by Hyde’s own attitude 
toward his fellow courtiers in that queer court. 

You must know that a certain intellectual ar- 
rogance inspired him with contempt, often well 
founded, for the views and opinions of those 
around him. This contempt he was not invariably 
careful to conceal, and his sharp tongue and 
caustic humour in debate had made him enemies. 
Doubtless, also, he owed some of his unpopularity 
to those who misunderstood the pressure of a 
poverty for the which he, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was too often held responsible. This 
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certainly lent point to the strictures of the old 
Norwich earl who, when he applied for relief, al- 
leging that he had difficulty in obtaining a crust 
of bread, that his clothes were unfit to be seen, 
and his boots so thin that he dared not venture 
out in the rain, was assured that Charles was 
penniless and all the rest in a like case. Resent- 
fully protesting that he must retire into some cave 
or bush, the Earl thought better of that resolution, 
mended his old breeches, and came to swell the 
impecunious throng about the Court. How he 
and they and the King will all live, God knows. 
I am sure I do not. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said Hyde again, as 
the two men continued to snarl like chained-up 
dogs. 

And at the irony of those words, his self- 
restraint splintered, Talbot gave vent to a loud 
and raucous laugh. 

Hyde was astonished. “‘ I amuse thee, then, it 
seems.” 

Whereupon Talbot cried out, ‘“‘ What a precious 
sarcasticalness to apply that long-forgotten name 
to me and the tatterdemalions of this so shameful 
court* 

“« Speak for thyself,” said Darcy, ignoring then 
the Chancellor, who held his respect, and because 
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he knew him well, his love. And thus he put a 
bellows to the slumbering flames. 

“IT speak for myself, and I speak as well for 
thee—yes, thee and every friend of the King that 
has lost youth and hope in pursuit of a lost claim 
and now is the laughing stock of every foreign 
dog.” 

And Hamilton threw in a log. ‘“‘ Speak thee 
also for me, who am embittered by the daily grind 
of misfortune and poverty, the division by mutual 
distrust.” 

“* And if the truth be told, I and Talbot hate the 
sight of one another as Darcy shows so plain he 
hates the sight of me.” 

Breathing hard and glaring, these two, though 
weak from malnutrition and giddy with insensate 
rage, stood ready to fly at each other’s throats 
and end the business with death. 

But you must know that Hyde was no stranger 
to such scenes as these. A dispute over a debt 
had lately provoked a duel between Taafe, 
Bynion, and Gilbert Talbot on the one side, and 
Hopton, Fleming, and Keith on the other, in 
which Fleming had been dangerously wounded, 
and Sir William Keith had had the ill fortune of 
being killed. Shortly afterwards Captain Arm- 
strong had perished in like fashion, and Lord 
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Newburgh been so severely wounded by one of 
his own captains that his life was despaired of, 
though he had lingered in mortal agony to that 
very hour. It is not to be supposed, therefore, 
that he could countenance the present contesta- 
tion, or without a grave effort pour what oil he 
could upon the troubled waters, preoccupied as he 
was with the pitiful condition of the King’s affairs. 
And so he put himself between the fighting cocks 
and spoke in fatherly tones. 

“Talbot, Talbot,” he said, ‘‘ guard thy tongue, 
dear lad.” 

And Hamilton, though not in the mocking 
spirit that was mostly his, but with a human 
understanding of Talbot’s need that gave a rare 
glimpse of his own good heart, threw down the 
dicing box. ‘“‘ Let him babble, Chancellor,” he 
said. ‘‘ He is spun to a thread by the pinch of 
hunger and breaks a little silence for the relief 
of pain.” 

Whereupon, getting to his feet, Wentworth 
broke into the discussion in his high-pitched voice. 
“Ay. Give him leave to speak the truth, say J. 
’Tis long since we have dared to look upon it. 
He may give new life to the dying condition of 
our affairs.” 


Which little suited Hyde. “No, no!” he urged, 
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“Talbot, I conjure thee, as thou love the memory 
of the King’s father, and as thou once so loved the 
King, quickly to take some resolution to hinder 
the great mischief of uncovering the naked truth, 
as well for thy soul’s sake as ours.” 

Past thinking of his soul or theirs, and stirred 
to his vitals by the description of himself that 
was so ridiculous and absurd, Talbot burst into 
another frightful laugh. “Gentlemen! Gentle- 
men} 

“‘Let him but reflect upon my right to bear that 
name,” cried Darcy, turning towards a stack of 
swords, “‘and by the living God I'll spit him 
where he stands.” 

Hyde caught him by the arm. “ Darcy, if 
thou have any care of thyself, and kindness 
of me, let me entreat thee to hold thy hand. 
These dreadful contestations break my heart. 
It is better to die like men in noble actions 
than live in constant quarrellings like wild 
beasts.” 

And then, standing alone, Talbot pointed a 
shaking finger at the younger man. “‘ Draw thy 
unused sword, draw it, if ’twill leave its rusty 
scabbard, which I doubt. I am not so passionate 
to preserve a ruined life that I fear the truth that 
we have hid so long. The Chancellor, not I, hath 
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dug it up. The use of that old name to such as 
we've become fills me with astonishment and 
tears.” 

“Talbot! Talbot!” 

“ Let’s have this out, now the thing has burst.” 

meitll y 72 et svn Me 

“Yes, by God,” said Hamilton, ‘‘ Let’s dangle 
it by the tail and watch it bleed.” 

“Gentlemen!” Once more that word was flung 
into the echoes by him to whom the talk of souls 
and the attempt at conciliation had come too 
late. ‘‘Where amongst all that flower of Eng- 
land’s nobility who limped from the field of 
Worcester years ago, who followed the King to 
the wilderness of foreign lands with the same de- 
votion that priests proclaim for an Almighty God, 
is there one—one gentleman left?” 

“There’s Hyde,” said Hamilton. 

And Wentworth said, ‘‘ There’s Hyde.” 

“* Yes,”’ cried Talbot, “‘ yes, indeed, and only, 
there is Hyde—the patient, honourable Hyde, 
whose flame still burns miraculously upon a de- 
serted altar, who still is seeking for fire in the 
cinders, still throwing his line into an ocean of 
poverty, still looking through a rosy glass at our 
long-since fallen idol.” 

Putting his white long-fingered hands over a 
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face become wet with sudden tears, Hyde, in 
deep emotion, bent, oak as he was, before this 
unexpected storm of approbation. 

‘““Who can name another?” Talbot asked. 
‘The gallant and beautiful Montrose is dead. 
Molyneaux, Rochester, Keith, Armstrong, they 
were gentlemen, but all are gone.” 

Strange to say, it was Wentworth who found 
everything for the worst that challenged this. 
“‘T name another. ‘There is Bristol, back to us, 
please God, an early day.” 

“Or,” asked Darcy of the one who dealt in 
truth this once, ‘‘ hast thou buried Bristol, 
dreamed of his sale to the perpetual enemy, 
or seen him drowned in the Channel with thy 
second sight ?” 

““ If I know Bristol,” answered Talbot, “‘ and I 
blame him not, he hath preferred to hide in 
London ina safe disguise than return to a degraded 
exile and his friendless friends.” 

In a far from steady voice Hyde said, ‘‘ No. 
Bristol, of all men, will come back to us.” 

“And of us—of us,” asked Talbot, bursting out 
afresh, “ the poor, forlorn Cavaliers, starving and 
in debt, creeping out of one day into another on 
charity and contemplation—is there now one 
gentleman left to wear that name?” 
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“Oh, stop this man,” cried Darcy. ‘‘ We are 
too soft and frail for this gush of truth.” 

And Hamilton said, “‘ No. Let’s have it to the 
end. Tis the iron tonic that we need.” 

““T agree. Go on,” said Wentworth, eager for 
a martyr’s pains. 


III 


ND so, in spite of Hyde’s raised hand and 
A mute appeal, Sir Gilbert Talbot laid the 


quivering truth before those men. 

‘““At home in our dear England that we may 
never see again, what is the picture that we fear 
to face? Into two plain classes are our brothers 
now divided : those who have taken part against 
the Protectorate, and those who have merely ex- 
pressed an injudicious sympathy for Charles.” 

““And a third—those against whom nothing 
can be proved but that they have been of the late 
King’s party.” This interjection came from 
Hamilton. 

““Gentlemen—they ?” asked Talbot. “ The first 
in prison, their estates sequestered. The second 
banished, scattered, and in the mire, and the 
third, who have purchased pardons by the sale 
of houses, ushers, forsooth, to ladies, stewards 
of great persons, servants to the Cromwell gentry, 
hangers-on, hungry fellows who swagger and 
drink, and prove, their caste all gone, that the 
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heroic zeal of once fiery youth is as out of fashion 
as the coats they wear.” 

“Oh,” said Hyde, “ the heartbreak of it all.” 

“ And we that have clung to this disreputable 
court—we, more desolate and gloomy than ever 
before, wholly without means, sunk into poverty 
and dishonour, perplexed and uncertain among 
the contrarieties of the news from home, filled 
with such animosities among ourselves that the 
common enemy is not so hateful—is there a gentle- 
man here save Hyde?” 

And in a ringing voice, with two spots of colour 
upon his flabby cheeks, Hyde cried out, “‘ Yes, I 
thank my God, there is. Querulous men we have, 
broken, quarrelling incessantly, reproaching our 
powerless king to return their wants—undoubtedly 
that is true. To them it is easier to fight gallantly 
and die bravely than to live with dignity and 
patience through sorrow and despair. But—and 
for the credit of humanity it can be proudly said 
—we have still those noble souls who have passed 
through trials unscathed, served the King for 
God’s sake, stooped to no baseness, flinched from 
no danger, and endured all things with silent and 
uncomplaining courage.” 

Talbo® threw out his arms. “‘ Oh, Chancellor, 
who are they?” 
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And Hyde pointed a finger at each bearer of 
these names. ‘“‘ Darcy—Wentworth—Hamilton— 
Talbot < 

** And, above all, Hyde,” cried Darcy, putting 
his arm around the Chancellor’s shoulders and his 
head on that ample breast. Anda new sound was 
added to the town’s hum. It was the sobbing of 
a man. 

Then, with a great sweetness and a deep hope 
that he might put a stop to truth-telling and 
restore a semblance of kindness and of hope, 
Hyde addressed all there. ‘‘ Dear friends,” he 
said, “‘ it is a hard thing for those who have nothing 
to do to forbear doing somewhat which they ought 
not to do. Poor we are, indeed, and like those 
that have been too long at sea we peep despairingly 
out of our cabins for the sight of land. It is not 
in sight. There is nothing on the horizon, even 
yet. My greatest discouragement in the hopes 
of better times is in the want of union amongst 
ourselves, for it is exceedingly to be feared that 
we have contracted so great a rudeness, besides 
other weaknesses, as may be troublesome and 
incorrigible when the great day comes.” 

“Which day ?” asked Wentworth. ‘“‘ Death— 
or restoration ?” 


And Hamilton said, ‘‘ Ah, which ?” 
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““ There is but one great day to which our faith 
is pinned—our triumphant return to England with 
the King.” 

“ This king?” 

In profound amazement the Chancellor turned 
upon Talbot, who had shot this question out. 
“This king >—What other king but our King, the 
King?” There was an indignant anger in his 
voice this time. 

Which, notwithstanding, Talbot chose to ignore. 
“Triumphant return, you say, with a king whose 
lack of hope and kingliness has ground our faith 
to shreds?” 

And Darcy, aghast at such a question, cried 
out, ‘‘ Oh, gag this man.” 

Hyde became very stern. ‘“‘ Talbot, guard thy 
tongue.”’ And with all his sweetness gone, no 
longer the fatherly man but statesman, the 
Chancellor raised his hand. There was treason 
here. 

But Talbot was not put off. Leaning forward, 
his voice low and vibrating, “‘ Chancellor,’ he 
said, “‘ ere we re-earth the box in which we hide 
the truth, let us uncover, this once if never after, 
our estimation of the man we call the King.” 

“*No;*no. Such venture is too rash!” 


From Hamilton, “ Do so, I say.” 
Cx 
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From Darcy, “I say no.” 

From Wentworth, ‘‘ One look then, while the 
box is up.” 

All had caught the sacrilegious tone, as it were, 
that Talbot had struck, and gathered close. And 
before Sir Edward Hyde could stamp upon the 
earth and cover up their metaphorical hole, ad- 
vantaging himself of that authority and affection 
which had been so emotionally expressed, Talbot 
spoke again, his worn face white, his low voice 
thick. 

“Do we, in this honest moment, think of Charles 
as King—fit by the grace of God and the swords 
of faithful friends ever to rule the land that 
knows him not and he so barely knows ? Do we? 
Have we so little love for England now that, if 
at last there come the chance, we dare to place her 
bleeding heart into the defiled hands of this 
buffoon, this pilferer of woman’s virtue, compan- 
ion of thieves, God’s fool, who hath bartered 
honour and religion, loyalty and high purpose, 
for wine and smiles and song ?” 

Not horror and amazement, nor yet the gasp 
that comes of a great audacity, followed on those 
words that had such truth, but another pause in 
the which the beat of those men’s hearts seemed 
like the hammers on a blacksmith’s anvils. Even 
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the faithful Hyde stood dumb, he that, through 
thick and thin, took up the cudgels to defend that 
wretched Charles, who had been made the man 
thus brought with such a nicety to boot by all 
those years of trial. 

There was a burst of laughter in the anteroom, 
which, coming suddenly into that silence, was to 
those despairing men like the reminder of life be- 
neath the shuttered windows of a morgue. 

“Put the box away,” said Hamilton, hoarsely, 
“and cover it with earth.” 


IV 


ERE were Harry Seymour and Lord Cul- 

H pepper, roistering, gay, keen of humour, 

and therefore young, both but somewhat 

newly joined to that stale camp, so that there was 

a spice to the adventure which to all the rest was 
poison. 

Harry, beardless as an acolyte and as round of 
face, long lashed as a milking maid and as sound 
in sleep, but of great height and strength, swung 
into the room. Somewhat older in years but 
not in carelessness, Culpepper bore, like all his 
family, a fantastic resemblance to a sheep, having 
the same round nose and close-set eyes, small 
mouth and sloping chin. In character no sheep 
though, with his flash of wit and inexhaustible 
badinage, but, rather, a quick intelligent dog that 
rounded up those animals of good eating, the well- 
cooked parts of which were rarely seen upon 
Charles’s penurious board. 

And thus spoke Harry Seymour, with the im- 
pertinence of one that had become King’s favour- 

34 
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ite, gingerly holding a shabby hat in both his 
hands. ‘‘ Chancellor, put your well-cut nose to 
this.” 

“ Pray, what have you there ?’ Hyde was cold, 
backing away, though glad of interruption to 
that most painful scene. 

“ Beef!” cried Wentworth, smelling hungrily. 
** God’s tears, ’tis beef!” 

Laughing and showing his pointed teeth, Cul- 
pepper smacked him on the back. ‘“‘ With the 
trimmings due to a noble beast,”’ he said. 

““ Onions, potatoes, carrots—with leaking gravy 
through my only hat.”” Harry placed his hand 
beneath this shabby thing and waved it under 
Wentworth’s eager nostrils. “ Sniff.” 

“You tease me beyond mortal endurance. 
Quick, set it while ’tis hot.” 

“Tis for Charles, thou man of gloom,’ 
Seymour. “We stole it for the King.” 

“* You stole it?” 

** How else should prowling dogs achieve a meal 
in these days of empty purses?” 

“If you flinch at the act of stealing, let it go 
then under the name of strategy,” said Cul- 
peppers. “ None such adepts in that art as we.” 

Hyde was not observed to smile. To the 
contrary, there was a flash of anger in his large 


’ 


said 
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soft eyes. ‘‘ What are the facts of this disgraceful 
deed ?” he asked. 

“Deed is the exquisite description, Chancellor, 
of that which must be writ most worthily in our 
history books.” 

Whereupon, in highest spirits and triumphant 
boyishness, the two young men told their tale, 
in duet, to the older members of that dejected 
court. 

“Not ten minutes gone, while on an aimless 
trapes of these indifferent streets _ 

“ Hoping to wheedle from some merchant’s 
spouse two good fodders of her lusty wine—they 
like °em young, these wives si 

“ Of a sudden—’tis a spicy tale—the rich aroma 
of an honest meal drew us unresisting to an open 
window: i 

““A clock-maker’s house—I have kissed his 
daughter for a handful of coffee beans 2 

“The family, who I trust had spoken grace, 
about to arrange themselves, with healthy appe- 
tite, around their groaning board - 

“When I, spurred to inspiration by an eager 
nose, leaped into the deserted shop with cry of 
* Fire "—_”’ 

“ And I, seizing the moment of an empty room, 
crept through the unsuspecting space, laid swift 
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hands upon the succulent dish, and with the 
crammed receptacle that is filled with leaks, made 
for the street = 

“What time, with grave apology for my queer 
mistake, laid I heels to the laughing stones i“ 

* Joined me with my bulbous hat . 

“And am returned to set this dish before the 
King.” 

““Manna, manna, my Lords, from a maker of 
clocks. Jama duke when you shall see me next.” 

““ And I an earl at least!” 

When, having larked through the gay descrip- 
tion of their thieving trick, astutely carried out, 
a mutual bow, like actors ; at which, carrying the 
dripping hat between them to the door, these in- 
corrigibles set off to the King’s bedside, singing 
as they danced: 


“ Beautiful as sweet 
And young as beautiful 
And soft as young 
And gay as soft 
And innocent as gay——’ 


’ 


and they were gone. But from the anteroom a 
lusty sear broke the icy silence in the room. 


Vv 


4 ENTLEMEN~— gentlemen!” said Talbot, 
(eS quoting sardonically the text again that 
had caused his break before. 

At which, all spent with their emotion and in a 
mood no longer to face those dreadful facts, Hamil- 
ton shrugged his lean shoulders and threw the dice 
again, Darcy returned to the embrasure and his 
mending work, Wentworth slouched to the dais 
with a shaking head, and Talbot went to the great 
fireplace in which no fire burned. 

Above the ceaseless hum of that old town, the 
clop of horses’ hoofs on cobblestones, and the 
shrill cries of street vendors on their daily round, 
the bells marked off the passing quarters in dutiful 
chorus, as was their merciless wont. 

It is not to be supposed that Hyde was pleased 
at this unanswerable proof of Talbot’s “‘ gush of 
truth.” Far from that. Whiter than before, 
more flabby, though not less dignified, the Chan- 
cellor remained standing, statue-like, dejected and 
ashamed. 
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He was compelled to agree, with deep and sad 
reluctance, to Talbot’s indictment of the King ; 
and, what was more, to see great justification for 
the state of mind of his brother exiles, as it had 
been so distressingly disclosed. As well as and 
better than these poor Royalists of that court 
he knew that the sporadic endeavours in England 
for the King’s restoration had failed signally once 
more, that anarchy reigned throughout the coun- 
try, and that the most recent struggle in the 
King’s behalf had been abandoned for the time 
at least. Inclined more and more to the belief 
that their one hope lay in Monk, though after his 
imprisonment in the Tower by Cromwell for hav- 
ing fought in the Royalist ranks he had served 
the Parliament in Ireland and been faithful to 
the Commonwealth and the Protector, he had 
recently assured him, in the King’s name, that 
none of his actions was unpardonable, and had 
promised him such lands and honours as he should 
desire, and to undertake the confirmation by 
Charles of any promises made by his officers and 
men. Added to this, he had caused the King to 
indite a letter to the General, for delivery when- 
ever occasion should prove favourable, in the 
followig terms : 

“IT cannot think that you wish me ill, for you 
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have no reason to do so, and the good I expect 
from you will bring so great a benefit to your coun- 
try and yourself that I cannot think you will 
decline my interest. If you once resolve to take 
my interest to heart, I will leave the way and 
manner of declaring it to your own judgment and 
will comply with the advice you shall give me.” 

A humble letter, in very truth! But what had 
come of it? Lord Willoughby had reported, 
“‘ Most do believe that Monk is underhand for the 
King, all his declarations being but a vizard.” 
And thus things stood. A deadlock after fourteen 
years of exile, of begging, dodging, promising, 
living on unwilling charity, until at last, as you 
have seen, the very King whom they had served 
so long was unworthy in their eyes. A spirit 
less stern than Hyde’s might have broke at that 
grim hour. 

There was a sharp click of heels upon the floor 
and a dictatorial voice. ‘‘ The Chancellor. Where 
isthes* 

Hyde wheeled round. “‘ Bristol,” he cried, with 
joy, “ Bristol, my dear friend.” 

The one who came was that very Bristol, long 
expected, almost given up, of whom Talbot had 
spoke, as we have heard, in ironic disparagement. 
Handsome, proud, quick of temper, he too was 
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shabby, though battered clothes were dandily put 
on. Not tall, but finely made, with chiselled nose 
and jaw, he reeled like one not drunk, but from a 
lack of sleep, who put his feet with uncertain 
touch and bore a swimming head. He yawned 
and yawned again. 

Excitement stirred all there as everyone sprang 
up. 

From Hamilton, “ At last!” 

From Darcy, “‘ All these months and not a 
word.” 

From Wentworth, “We had thought you dead.” 
At which, steadying himself against the table, 
and with a quick look of nausea at the condition 
of the room, Bristol spoke these words: ‘‘ Dead 
I am, albeit, as it is with you, there is not one so 
merciful as to pay to bury me. Darcy, inform 
the King at once.” 

Darting forward and clasping Bristol’s hand, 
Darcy hurried from the room to see the King. 
Nothing in the tired eyes of the new arrival gave 
him hope, although the spark was in his heart. 

And then Hyde to Bristol, peering pathetically 
into a drawn and weary face, “‘ How—how looks 
our England, friend?” 

Wheftupon, with an impatience natural to a 
man who longed for rest, the Earl took off his 
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sword and flung it on the table, with another yawn. 
“I have news for Charles which you shall hear,” 
he said. 

And then Talbot bore swiftly down upon him, 
only to stop short, with catching breath. ‘“ Not 
—not good news?” 

“I think that that would break my heart,” said 
Wentworth. 

“* Speak, speak, Bristol.’”” Hyde was trembling. 
“We are on the verge of great despair.” 

And Bristol heaved a sigh and fell into a chair. 
““T am over-spent by long travel to tell my story 
twice,” he said, with a note of irritation excusable 
in that case. “‘ This only will I say until I see 
the King.” 

“Well—well ?” 

“The weakness, credulity, and vanity of our so- 
called friends in England now are little less a 
trouble than the vices of our enemies.” 

Hyde fell back. “ In fine, your news is bad,” 
he said, flatly. 

“We have had none but conflicting reports,” 
said Talbot, “‘ since you have been away.” 

Bristol raised his heavy head. ‘“‘ You wil/ have 
none. I believe if you did at this moment receive 
seventy loyal messengers from London you would 
be baffled by so many several opinions of the state 
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of affairs that it would be harder to make a judg- 
ment than ever since we fled.” 

Hamilton spoke: “ But as you wish to see 
the Kin : 

“ T will say no more than this. Do not too much 
despise the discourse of plots and disorders that 
you have heard from home, but believe, and better 
pray, that good may come of them.” And Bristol 
rose to seek the King himself. 

But Talbot’s hand was laid upon his arm. 
“Will you not give one crumb i 

“One pinch of hope?” 

“A hint of what you have to say?” 

The eagerness of his poor friends touched Bristol 
to the heart. He straightened, steadied, blinked 
away the glaze that had settled on his eyes, put 
one hand on Talbot’s shoulder and the other on 
Hyde’s arm. “‘ Shortly, this then. The tide is 
turning in our favour.” 

oe a 

“* Undoubtedly. I found in all the country a 
deep feeling of hatred for the memory of Cromwell. 
Because he oppressed and forsook the poor and 
violently took away a House he did not build 
because of a deep fear of military despotism in the 
hearts f all, the flying roll of God’s curse is 
about, I think, to overcome the son of that great 
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thief—he that robbed us of the benefit of our 
prayers, our tears, and our blood.” 

““O God!” cried Talbot. 

Then Hyde, ‘“ And what of Monk ?”’ 

And Hamilton, “And Gerard?” 

And Wentworth, “ Crofts, Montague 

Bristol looked from face to anxious face. A 
physical weariness swept over him once more, so 
that only a mastery of mind kept him from 
collapsing where he stood. “ My friends,” he 
said, ‘I beg you to understand that I am worn— 
worn! I cannot brag much to you neither of any 
extraordinary civilities I have received in my en- 
deavour to return. Give me leave, therefore, to 
see the King and render my report ere I fall flat 
upon my face. To-morrow—to-morrow I will 
amplify to you. The King, where is the King ?” 

There was an underlying excitement in his 
manner that was infectious, blood-stirring, despite 
his expressed desire not to repeat himself and let 
sleep have its way. 

Hamilton therefore ventured once again. 
“Heard you aught of my beloved wife?” 

Bristol shook his head. 

“ Or of my little son ?” asked Wentworth with a 
shaking voice. 

Again. the head was shook. 
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And Hyde, tremulously, “‘ Of my persecuted 
family—not one word ?” 

Bristol flung up his arms. ‘‘ Oh, God, where is 
this Charles for whom I risked the block and 
escaped the anger of the sea? Is he so indifferent 
of true service that he lingers with a mistress or 
lies bedrugged with wine?” 

“He was sleeping until they took him food,” 
said Hamilton. 

“Sleeping ? At this hour?” 

““ He was out all night,” said Talbot. 

And Wentworth put in, “‘ Dicing with a cut- 
throat gang.” 

Hyde but shook his head. 

Bristol thumped the table. ‘‘ The old, old story, 
then! This most flagrant lack of interest in my 
dangerous mission—life hung merely to the thin- 
nest thread—a crown and sceptre, after all, the 
vital point ” 

Hyde urged an apology, for he loved this 
Charles. ‘Such a slender courtesy does not 
imply, dear Bristol, a great reserve of kindness. 
You know our king.” 

With bitter anger and chagrin Bristol fastened 
on those unfortunate words. “‘ So well,” he cried, 
“that I wish, at this moment, I may sink in hell-fire 
ere ever I raise one finger to serve that man again !” 


VI 


though the truth is not to be denied that 

to be able to say at a given moment what 
Charles was doing, in what mood he might be 
found, or where he was, needed the gift of second 
sight. 

To bed at an hour when even echoes slept and 
stars began to blink, the King had never so much 
as stirred in heavy slumber till rooks had long been 
drifting in the breeze and the chimes in the belfry 
of the market-hall had played their midday hymn. 
Then, in a dream—which some say is the impres- 
sion drawn upon the mind of a sleeping person by 
the finger of a spirit—he had seen a sight that 
swept him to his feet. Himself, with unclouded 
eyes, and joy upon his face, driving a market-cart 
to a country place, and at his side a rosebud maid 
whom long he had envied for her youth and 
modesty, and taken into his heart with eager, 
wistful love, privy from all his friends. He had 
seen his face and hers, the sweet Loraine, whose 

46 
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parents possessed a well-kept inn and farm in the 
village of Villevorde, thirteen miles from Bruges, 
lighted by the inward flame of ecstasy behind a 
jogging horse. He had risen above the sordid 
trouble of his court, in that bewitching flash, to 
the heights of freedom, of escape ; felt the spasm 
of a great longing to go from the weary hopeless- 
ness of empty kingship to the pride and glory of 
a simple man who could stand upon a square of 
earth and call it his; saw such love in the eyes 
of his little maid as meant, at last, at last, a home 
—and woke. 

He dressed with strange excitement, found no 
breakfast, for none waited, looked scarcely into 
the room where Hyde was speaking encourage- 
ment to those others there, and, like a pigeon 
heading lonely for a distant cote, dodged down 
the well-worn stairs and out into the street. The 
dream had struck so strong a chord upon his soul, 
made so apt a harmony on a vague undared de- 
sire, that it swept him to the market-place where 
she, that young madonna, sold the fruits of the 
country to the people of the town. 

He found a vivid and familiar scene, with colour 
and calling voices, a shifting round about the 
numerotf stalls, with neighing horses standing in 
their shafts, flicking their tails to keep the flies 

Dk 
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away. Never ata loss to greet those who melted 
to kindness at the sight of him, he had a store of 
phrases ready, and with the mixture of impudence 
and naiveté which they liked so well looked into 
women’s faces as he went his way. 

No market day over a stretch of several months 
had ended well to Loraine Basselt that had not 
given her word with Charles the which to take 
away, dwell upon in hidden moments, and add to 
the store of previous treasures she had had from 
him. She knew not who he was, nor cared. That 
he was poor was plain, but that he wore a much 
patched suit with a different gallantry from 
those among whom she moved, spoke with more 
finish, used a greater charm, she had been quick 
to see. When all’s said, the truth of truths is 
love, and he was worthy of her loving, for she 
loved him. 

# Now when he appeared that morning before 
her stall her young heart sang, the drooping blos- 
soms that remained unsold held up their flaming 
heads, and the touch she gave her hand stirred a 
music far sweeter than the silent note that Cupid 
strikes within the soul. But they were not alone 
as they had been ere this. Women with eyes 
skinned for bargains came and went, turned things 
over, either bought or left. Therefore, what 
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privy words could pass were few but were enough, 
and caused a riot in the maiden’s breast. 

“Dear heart,” said he, feigning to examine a 
basket of potatoes that stood to her busy hand, 
“pray thee leave not this town to-day till I can 
join thee. I have dreamed of driving to thy 
father’s inn, there to spend what time I may, 
walk with thee in shaded lanes and steep a weary 
spirit in the pools of thine eyes. That will I do 
this day in spite of all men’s tongues. I cannot 
curb this wish. Wait, then, my dear beloved, and 
I will come.” 

He looked his love and left, but had not gone 
beyond a dozen stalls when Harry Seymour, who 
had lost his breath, touched him on the arm. 
“What, a jailer ?” cried Charles, petulant. ‘‘ Can 
I not escape the nets and snares of unreality long 
enough to gain refreshment amid this genuine 
life?’ And then he laughed. ‘Who says I am 
a prisoner? I try my wings to-night!” 

Not understanding, the boy said, “ Sire, I did 
but come in search of thee to lead thee hasty to 
a good sound meal which I know thou need’st.” 

That was enough. The pangs of hunger had 
him in their clutch, and so, at that brave news, 
the Kiffe was on his toes and running in and 
out the crowd, more avid for the restoration of 
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a disappointed stomach than to his country’s 
throne. 

Harry followed him. 

The meal was eaten and the story told, whereat, 
with a comfortable gesture, the waiting Darcy 
was given, “I am ready though reluctant as ever. 
Tell Hyde and Bristol that I come when I have 
changed my shoes.” He had gone forth in slip- 
pered feet. 

Darcy made entrance to the room, but remained 
against the door. Then Culpepper, with a light 
and flippant walk, entered backwards, bowing with 
a kind of disrespect : 

““My lords and gentlemen—His Majesty the 
King.” 


VII 


r AHERE was a cackle of high laughter from 
Harry Seymour, a deeper and less mirth- 
ful laugh, and the King’s voice with its 

curious Stuart ring which turned the hearts of 

women and won the service of friends. 

“Your shoulder, Harry-boy.” 

Bristol removed his hat and faced the door. 
Hyde, Hamilton, Wentworth, and Talbot did so 
too, but only in the attitude of Hyde was there the 
least respect. . 

“Until the King be more a king in his own house 
all will not be well,” someone had said in the 
earlier exile days, and here was now this man of 
thirty years of age with more judgment and under- 
standing than many who pretended to them, of 
which he made no use, still suffering from the 
feeble imperfection that rendered him unable to 
be severe and sharp in things and to persons whom 
he in no degree approved ; still the victim of con- 
stituti@ial indolence and a lack of moral courage 
that were the root of all his failings ; his tempera- 
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ment facile and pleasure loving, yet sometimes 
given to hours of deepest melancholy ; in character 
more Bourbon than Stuart, with the same frivolity 
and disinclination to business, and now as low as 
to human understanding as he could be—here was 
this man, in appearance still gentle, familiar, and 
easy, so that in the sight of those who knew him 
not he was an idol to revere, limping comically 
with one shoe off and toes emerging through un- 
mended stocking, with an arm round Seymour’s 
shoulders and a careless face. And of that face 
which ran from a high forehead to a strangely 
pointed chin, swarthy of skin, with well-shaped 
nose, wide and puffy eyes with heavy lids and 
black, straight brows, a thin line of moustache 
emphasizing thick and sensual lips, a clefted chin, 
the truth is that all its youth had gone. Dissipa- 
tion, like the coming of autumn to a once gay 
garden, had stole its freshness, marked it with a 
premature sere, and blurred its clear-cut lines. 
His physical and mental resemblance to Henry 
IV of France was, indeed, more than ever marked, 
and being only too conscious of this, he was wont 
himself to excuse his vices on the plea that they 
were an inheritance to him from his Bourbon 
grandfather—which was right. 

“Gently, Harry. Gently, lad. There is more 
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on this floor than gravy to filth a holy foot,” he 
said, hopping on one leg. “‘ Where is that cursed 
shoe?” 

Bristol, stepping forward, said, ‘ Sire, I am 
here.” 

“Oh, well spoke, Bristol! Where have you 
learned to crack so apt a jibe? Last time you 
graced this gipsy hall—and you have been so long 
away we thought you had been hanged—you 
added little to our daily wit.” 

Which Harry topped by saying, “ A brighter 
Bristol, this!” with all a favourite’s sauce. 

Whereat Bristol stiffened and bit his lip, while 
Hyde made hasty signs to Seymour to behave. 

And Charles, seeing the chance to indulge a wit 
of which he seldom failed to take advantage even 
under the gravest circumstance, wenton. Hecut 
a graceful and attractive figure, even in that 
undignified pose, being as slim as a greyhound, 
made as fine as steel by the lack of food—although 
his clothes had seen far better days and his thick, 
dark hair had known much greater care. “ With 
you on which to stand with one foot, and our trusty 
Hyde to wear upon the other—and without you 
both I had long gone shoeless in the streets—it is 
odd #hat I should hop like this. The plain truth 
is that my nimble-fingered Darcy, who undertook 
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to put a patch upon my worn-out sole, is a remiss- 
ful cobbler, or, knowing me so well, hath placed 
my broken case in priestly hands.” 

Harry roared with laughter at the feeble joke. 

And while the others threw uneasy glances from 
one to another, Bristol snapped his mouth upon 
the angry and indignant words that rushed to the 
tip of his tongue. 

“Tis wonderful,” said Charles, “‘ how high the 
spirits rise under the influence of unexpected beef.” 
Then, quick to see that all this stupidity had hurt 
the man who must have risked his life, he put his 
hand affectionately on Bristol’s shoulder with a 
sudden winning smile. “ Forgive this lame at- 
tempt at fun, dear friend. I give thee joyful wel- 
come to our lawless run of tattered coxcombs.” 

““T thank thee, Sire,” said Bristol, shortly, not 
so easily won. 

Whereat, using his well-tried charm to heal 
the wound, Charles put onatenderair. “ I thank 
thee, dear Bristol, for coming back to us. Nota 
day but we have missed thee very sore.” 

From Bristol, melting a little under the King’s 
irresistible spell: ‘‘ Again I thank thee, Sire.” 

“ But the while you have been gone, as you can 
see ’’—he held out his bare big toe—“‘ the Princes 
of Europe seem finally to have contended amongst 
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themselves who should most eminently forget and 
neglect their royal brother, in whose service you 
so heroically set forth. Why are you returned to 
join our poverty? The air, the water, the people 
of this town cannot have made you ache for a 
taste of them again—and I know that I have 
tried your patience far too long to be the magnet 
to draw you here once more.” It was most 
cunningly said. 

“Sire,” replied Bristol, “‘ I have the advantage 
of assuring thee from the bottom of my heart that 
tis thou hast drawn me back.” 

Still exerting his charm with all that touch of 
woman’s stuff that made him a leader of men, 
“What, notwithstanding all I have given you to 
complain of in the past, and all, alas, I may add 
to your displeasure in the future ?” 

Which did the trick. ‘In spite of all, I love 
thee, Sire,’’ said Bristol. ‘“‘ Never shall I cease, 
while I have life, to pray for your rightful great- 
ness and restoration to the throne.” He bent 
with deep emotion and pressed his lips to the 
King’s hand. 

Not acting now, but with a genuine affection 
and respect, Charles raised him up and kissed his 
cheek ‘‘ And I love thee, old friend, and nothing 
can plumb the depths of my deep gratitude. But 
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as for restoration—a dream,adream. We will not 
speak of it—Darcy, my shoe.” 

Whereat, in a new mood now that he had 
smoothed the anger from his follower’s face, bored 
with his emotion and in a desire to fool, he 
jaunted to the dais, flung himself into the 
mock throne, and stuck out his shoeless foot. 
This he regarded with a rueful grin, pointing it 
at Bristol with an ironical chuckle. ‘‘ That little 
pig goes to market—vshis little pig stays at 
home.”’ 

Harry Seymour moved quickly to the dais 
and fell into a familiar attitude with his shoulder 
to the chair. 

What a subject for a painting these two men 
made in that great hall, careless, relaxed, with 
all the faded colours of worn garments, a splash 
of sun upon them, and, for the sake of contrast, 
those other men, watching, uneasy, impotent, 
exchanging anxious looks, with Bristol stiff again. 
The magic brush of Rembrandt alone could have 
caught that scene and placed it on a canvas for 
posterity. 

Darcy, who had hurried to the embrasure for 
the mended shoe, now went to the dais and put 
it on the King’s foot. 

“ Ah,” said Charles, heaving a contented sigh. 
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“ Dry shodded for the nonce.” He sprawled like 
a great cat and threw one leg over the arm of the 
chair. “‘ The disappointment of a hollow stom- 
ach hath been most well assuaged. Sing for me, 
Hal, of love and lovers’ thoughts.” 

Bristol turned to Hyde with a gesture of despair. 
Hamilton and Wentworth closed upon him and 
spoke in undertones. Talbot stood alone regard- 
ing Charles with obvious contempt. 

Harry picked up his guitar and struck a chord. 
“Why not of wine and roasts ?” 

“*T tell thee Love is Nature’s second sun, causing 
a spring of Virtue where he shines.”” Charles bent 
over and put his Bourbon mouth near Seymour’s 
ear. “‘ Boy, I have caught a heavenly jewel 
whose virgin glitter dazzles me.” 

“What, another ?”’ 

His ear was flicked. ‘‘ No, notanother. I feel 
that she is first and I am pure again. Sing, boy, 
sing.” 

So Harry sang as he was bid, softly, in a low, 
clear voice: 


“Tf all the world and love were young, 
And truth on every shepherd’s tongue, 
wIhese pretty pleasures might we move, 
To live with thee and be thy love.” 
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The King took up the song, beating time with his 
long hand. ‘“‘ To live with thee and be thy love.” 
And there was a dream in his dark eyes, a flick 
of passion about his wide nostrils. 


Vill 


HE Chancellor broke in. 
“Sire, the Earl of Bristol, much in need 


of rest, comes with an urgency of news.” 

““T am sauntering to-day, old Hyde, in which, 
as you have so truly said, I take a bewitching kind 
of pleasure.” More like a lazy cat or leopard 
Charles stretched and stretched, and then bent 
to speak in further confidence to Harry, who was 
thumbing the instrument. “ Hal, this day three 
weeks gone, while wandering through the market 
stalls in hopes of smiling an apple from a kinder 
hearted wench, an angel’s face, as the great eye 
of Heaven, shined bright and made a sunshine in 
that shady place.” 

Hamilton went forward. ‘‘We crave most 
earnestly that your Majesty now give ear to what 
Bristol hath to say.” 

And the round-shouldered Wentworth with 
ascetic face—‘‘ It is fraught with that business 
which concerns us most.” 

“* Hie will tell it, Sire,” said Darcy, “ to none 
but thee.” 
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“Why me?” asked Charles. 

“Why thee, Sire?” The utter amazement of 
the Chancellor’s voice embodied the feelings of 
all his friends. 

With a degree of depravity that seemed beyond 
all means of amendment, Charles waggled his 
foot about. “‘ He knows as well as most that I 
do hate the very sight or thought of business,” he 
said. 

Talbot threw up his arms. “ Dear God,” he 
prayed, ‘‘ give patience.” 

Whereat Charles laughed. ‘“‘ Our good friend 
Gilbert invokes a habit he may more easy learn 
from me. I am Will’s patience on a monument 
that smiles at grief. Sing on, dear Hal.” 

Then Hyde,with great restraint and impressive- 
ness, ‘‘I do most humbly entreat your Majesty 
to give attention to that report which Bristol 
brings from home. He is worn with travel and 
danger and is almost spent.” 

The King was impatient now and fretful. 
“Odd’s wounds,” he cried, ‘* must I perpetually 
hear his talk of crowns and sceptres? Rather 
would I that Bristol rested now and saved the old, 
pathetical account of plot and counterplot until 
to-morrow.” 


Astounded by the King’s indifference and petu- 
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lant attitude at so grave a time, Bristol let his 
anger go. “To-morrow? ... Under _ this 
treatment I shall be gone to-morrow.” 

Whereat Charles waved his hand. “ Bon voy- 
age, then, old friend,” he replied, lightly, and bent 
to whisper to Harry of his new love affair. 

With blazing eyes and red spots of fury on his 
pale cheeks Bristol strode towards the door. He 
would most certainly have gone had not Went- 
worth, Darcy, and Hamilton made a rush to 
intercept. 

From Hyde, appealing, “ Bristol!” 

From Wentworth, “ Stay, I beg.” 

From Hamilton, “ Speak—speak in spite of 
all.” 

From Talbot, at the end of prudence, “ No! 
What use is there to speak? It were better to 
withdraw with Bristol, hear what is of so little 
interest to the King, assist as best we can at a 
melancholy conference, and act.” 

“ Agreed, agreed,” laughed Charles. “I thank 
thee, Talbot, for such excellent relief.” 

Talbot had the bit between his teeth. ‘I do 
something more than doubt that the frame of 
the King’s business is so broken that it will not 
admitwef piecing.” 

“‘ And I am with you there,” said Charles. 
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“ But I would fain hope,” sneered Talbot, 
speaking these words into the King’s face, “ that 
yet there may be some spirit left that will tell us 
how infallibly we shall be picked out one by one 
to destruction, and how handsomer it will be to 
perish among the enemy than go to rot in un- 
acceptable devotion.” 

But even that left Charles unmoved, except 
to flippancy. 

“Though I cannot say that I am ravished with 
your discourse, it is pretty to observe,’’ he re- 
marked, “‘ the wisdom of your plan.” 

Breaking away from the arms that held him but 
holding himself in leash, Bristol stood before the 
dais. “In this,’ he said in his incisive way, “I 
must absolutely differ from your Majesty and 
Talbot. The frame of your business never was so 
near completely being mended as to-day. I am 
returned from wise and sober men who charge 
me to declare that if your Majesty had been with 
Monk any day these last three weeks you had 
been crowned before the night.” 

“Merciful God, can this be true ?”’ 

“ Bristol | ” 

“Why have you not spoke ere this ?” 

“Then I shall see my son.” 

““ Say more, say more!” 
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They all spoke then at once, like drowning men 
who see a sail. 

But the King, who should have been of all the 
most excited at this news, put on a cynic smile 
and swung hisleg. “ The old, old fairy tale,” said 
he, and pulled young Seymour’s locks. 

“* Sire, as God’s my judge, this is no fairy tale. 
Were you not so ungenerous of ear I could provide 
due evidence of this. Suffice it now to say that 
our most powerful friends, taking advantage of 
the people’s change, press your cause to a trium- 
phant end.” 

There was a burst of words which he overtopped 
in a clear and ringing voice. 

“* And I am here most solemn to declare that the 
reception now awaiting your Majesty at home is 
the best that can be wished.” 

Harry played a chord. 

“ Give silence, boy,” cried Hyde. 

“Hal! Hal!” said Charles with mock asperity, 
and pinched his ear again. 

“‘ Further, Sire,” cried Bristol, ‘‘ and this from 
Monk himself, you must not delay your going to 
England one day from receipt of this. Even an 
hour lost as things stand there will spell irreparable 
disaster. I beseech your Majesty to believe that 
any lingering in this business now will cost three 

Ex 
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kingdoms to yourself and to your faithful friends 
their dearest and most cherished hope.” 

And even at that the King maintained his cat- 
like sprawl. His air was that of one who listened 
to an oft-repeated story concerning a once dear 
friend who had died in enmity. 

All made a step towards the throne in painful 
eagerness and earnest supplication. 

“Your Majesty!” they cried. 

And Hyde said, “‘ Sire, Sire!’ with arms out- 
stretched. 

When, seeing that he was required to make some 
comment on all this, the King said, “‘ "Tis another 
of those dreams from which we wake to tears.” 

To which there were no ejaculations, protests, 
or appeals. Simply were there looks of utter 
stultification on all those faces. 

It was Hyde who spoke. ‘“ But, Sire, you do 
not understand. Now, with the people swinging 
to a kin a 

From Hamilton, bending close, ‘‘ Monk mov- 


”? 


in 


From Wentworth, breathlessly, ‘‘ Restoration 
the desire of all = 

“ Of all?’ asked Charles. 

** So hath Bristol said.” 

““And what I say is true.” 
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“Tt is at once,” cried Hyde, “‘ at once to make a 
move.” 

They paused for a reply and hung upon the 
words. 

“But what,” asked Charles, “‘ but what of my 
desire?” 

Bristol gasped. ‘‘ Your Majesty’s desire ?” 

There was a sudden flash in Charles’s eyes. 
““T asked you that,”’ he said, still lolling. ‘‘ Doth 
it not occur to you to enquire, in this excitement, 
how all this seems to me?” 

** To thee ?” 

Banging his fist on the chair’s arm in a blaze 
of unexpected anger, “To me, to me,” Charles 
said. ‘‘ God’s tears, do you begrudge the meanest 
pawn upon this board the flicker of desire ?”’ 

There was bewilderment and perplexity. Men 
looked from one to another in blank amazement. 

So Charles, sitting straight at last, went on. 
A strange pathos, wistfulness, humility crept into 
his voice. “What if I am too antique to be 
restored ? What if it hath been writ that I 
am destined to misery? And what—let this 
sink in—what if I tell thee now that the scurvy 
usage of these bitter years hath blown my spirit 
out ?7) 

“What!” cried Bristol, tottering back. ‘O 
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Christ | It passeth human belief that he for whom 
we've starved and agonized gutters like a candle 
at the hour of our reward!” 

And through the tense silence Talbot’s voice 
cut likea shining ax. ‘‘’Tis no surprise,” he said. 
“* How can there be else in a mind debauched save 
ingratitude and cowardice ?”’ 

The King sprang to his feet in a paroxysm of 
anger. ‘‘ Cowardice! You shall eat that word 
ere I have done with you.” And for a moment, 
choking, trembling, inarticulate, with all his blood 
in his head, he stood with one foot on the lower 
step, poised to spring at Talbot’s throat and pay 
him for an insult he had never yet deserved. 
Then, with an effort that brought the blue veins 
to his temples he mastered that mood, stretched 
up his arms above his head with a deep groan, and 
with dignity that none had seen for years, caught 
every eye and spoke. 

“ Now all give ear to me. I succeed, it seems, 
in plunging you in amazement and dismay because 
I venture to express a sentiment that does not vie 
with yours. The frequent cry of ‘ Wolf!’ when 
no wolf comes hath not alone made me cynic to the 
core, but left me with no appetite for three king- 
doms and a crown. Give them to brother James, 
my lords, for all I care.” 
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Noy nak? 

+ Sire. 

“Your sense of duty 

““My sense of duty is as threadbare as my 
rags,’ said Charles. ‘“‘ You are again amazed? 
Talbot hath chose this hour wherein to strike the 
truth! By God, to prove Iam no coward at least 
I will conduct you to the very bottom of the well.” 

“What Talbot says ” cried Hyde indig- 
nantly... . 

“ Calls for an answer, Hyde. So will I show to 
him and to you as well that if my desire to go 
back is dead in me, so is my worthiness to take 
my father’s seat.” He paused, and though not 
then using his knowledge, like that of an actor, of 
dramatic effect, as he so often did—like all who 
deal with men—gathered in those eyes and clapped 
a hand upon his breast. 

“‘ See here a man of fatal weakness, indolence, 
the loss of all ambition, an acceptance of degrada- 
tion, a shrinking from quarrels as from the soul’s 
ache. What else can you expect ? Fourteen years 
ago I passed into this exile an irrepressible boy, 
of spirit, hope, and courage. Endowed with cer- 
tain of the mental abilities of my beloved father 
and thgse good principles and noble impulses 
that made him live as King and die a gentleman, 
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I lacked the strength of will to steer a course 
through all the dangers of my fate.” 

Sie 

Charles raised high his hand. If never again, 
he would speak his mind that day. He had been 
called a coward. Well, that must be wiped out. 
The bravest deed a man could do was to let 
others see his soul. 

He went on, therefore, quietly, relentlessly and 
with bloodless lips. ‘‘ Let loose upon the world 
ere I could bear the strain, hardened to hypocrisy 
and subterfuge, reckless and hopeless, careless of 
honour and religion, I have been reduced to beg 
my bread and yours, importuning emperors, kings, 
princes, and even private persons for the means 
whereby to live. I have endured slight and insult 
lest resentment cost the pittance contemptuously 
doled out. I have engaged in ceaseless, disrep- 
utable intrigues, plottings, bargainings, and 
offered terms that never could be kept. Now 
bankrupt, sunk so low in vice and idleness that 
not a man amongst you but regards me with 
anything but despair—oh, yes, I know—is it fair 
to expect a miracle to re-king a broken wretch ?”’ 

Hyde broke into sudden weeping and flung 
himself on his knees. ‘‘ Not in spite of all, but 
because of all, thou art our beloved king |” 
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And all, catching the profound emotion, and 
with broken cries, swarmed about the royal feet. 
“The King! The King! God save the King!” 

And the King, erect, with a surprising sweet 
dignity, spoke again through tears, ‘God save 
the King. Dear Bristol, you come to tell me that 
the moment has approached when my people call. 
You say that if I and you and these most faithful 
men, like whipped dogs, sneak back to our dear 
land we may awake a popular clamour in our fa- 
vour and mount the throne at last! ... To 
what end ?—but to that of slaughter, broken limbs, 
the stirring up of hate and passion, the very 
dread disturbance of homestead? . . . And 
all for what? Three kingdoms of which I am no 
longer worthy, a kingship of which I have grown 
out of habit and to which I now can only take a 
broken heart, a poisonous skepticism and the most 
utter disapproval of myself. I have touched pitch, 
O God, and am defiled. I have grovelled in the 
mire of the sewer of life and am covered in mud 
and slime. Whenever a prayer doth rise to my 
lips to-day it is to ask of God, who hath zot 
saved the King, that I may be forgiven, forgotten 
and left to find a way out of this maze of ruined 
hopes_to an undiscoverable grave.” 

His“Voice broke. He stood for a moment in 
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an attitude of deep despair, a pathetic figure, 
faced by his silent and awe-inspired friends. He 
then descended from the dais, walked slowly to a 
window and stood alone, looking out, with his 
back to everyone. 


IX 


whom, when gathered round his own good 

hearth or theirs, it was his habit then to 
relate these scenes, Sir Gilbert Talbot was wont to 
say that he would rather have had the King’s 
sword run through his heart than endured the 
great agony which that confession gave. 

It is like enough that he would, at this moment, 
have gone to Charles and in contrition and re- 
morse withdrawn the ugly word which had brought 
it forth. But as it happened Bristol, over the 
mark where human endurance ends, crumpled, 
and would have fallen if he had not been caught. 
And then, with Wentworth’s ready help and 
Darcy’s aid, Hyde led away the man who had 
brought such hopefulness to Court and laid him 
on a bed. 

Hamilton was left with Talbot, while Harry 
Seymour, shocked into gravity and tears, sat on 
the dais by the empty chair. 

Arté after a while Hamilton went closer to 
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Talbot and spoke in a low voice. “Whilst the 
King is in the present state it were wise to leave 
him so,” he said. ‘‘ Further pressure will be re- 
pulsed, I think. Let all this sink, and let us pray 
that he will veer towards an urgency of movement 
when Bristol’s tidings fan the last flicker of his 
ambition.” 

‘As I wish they may,” replied Talbot, looking 
at the King, who had not made a move. “ Poor 
battered Charles!” 

‘* Poor England, too.” 

Whereat Talbot, with a most eloquent gesture, 
tiptoed across the too familiar room and went to 
join Hyde. 

Before following him Hamilton moved to Sey- 
mour, intent before he left to whisper to this boy 
a few wise injunctions. He knew that a council 
must be held at once to discuss the next quick 
move. “ At this moment,” he said, “ you have the 
King’s indulgence, Harry. Stay you here so that 
when he turns and brings up Bristol’s words, you 
may fling fuel into the embers and revive his piti- 
ful flame. Our last hope rests upon Charles’s 
speedy action to Monk’s inspiring message. Re- 
member that.” 

Seymour touched the guitar. “‘ This only,” he 
said, “and laughter afford me his indulgence, but 
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if he give the chance I will spread the glamour 
of home before his eyes.” 

“With luxury,” put in Hamilton, with a return 
of irony, “and women. . . . One more point. 
Hint to the King, too, that which Bristol said what 
time your singing had his ear. The fanatic In- 
gram, who, as you know, has sworn that Charles 
shall never mount the throne, has not been seen 
in England these several weeks. Feeling the way 
the wind blows ’tis thought he may have crossed 
the Channel and be prowling murderously in these 
parts. Warn Charles, and I charge you bear in 
mind, dear lad, that as you hold the King’s fond- 
ness you hold also in your hands all the accumula- 
tion of our prayers to be once more at home.” 

He pressed his hand on Seymour’s shoulder and 
left the room. 

The King still made no move. He appeared to 
be looking far away, and was far away, though 
whether in the past or in the future, who could say ? 
The sun was on his face, and this was wet, and the 
golden light gave to it a fineness, a delicacy and a 
sensitiveness not always there. It was as though 
his sudden achievement of a humbleness which 
few men ever gain had passed a soft and charitable 
hand upon its coarseness and left it young again. 

Ontt more the hour was struck by those in- 
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numerable bells, to the right, to the left, behind, 
in front, here, there, everywhere, some high, some 
low, sharp, soft, mellow, their reverberations 
hanging on the air like quivering feathers. 

And Seymour watched the King, made a for- 
ward step, hesitated, drew back, turned, eyed the 
guitar for a moment, and with an inspiration 
knocked it down so that there was a hollow, 
jangling noise. 

At which the King drew in a long breath and 
wheeled round, his face alight and the dream in his 
eyes again. Making a motion which took Sey- 
mour to his side he put his arm round the boy’s 
shoulder in the manner of an equal and looked 
deep into his face. 

“‘ Hast thou a true affection of me, Hal—as of 
one poor dog for another, one adventurer of a 
fellow rogue who both together stand the good and 
bad of daily struggle—a human creature of one 
made more human by misfortune’s shafts despite 
the divinity that doth hedge a king—or - 

“What, Sire ??* 

“Or are thy love and friendship the lip and 
laughter service of a courtier—one who clings for 
the forlorn hope of reward and title upon the turn 
of chance? Answer me.” 

Seymour was deeply moved. ‘‘ Oh, God!” he 
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cried, “that thou canst look into mine eyes and 
ask me that! As more than friend, even as much 
as brother, I love thee, Charles. Canst thou 
not see that writ upon my soul?” And with a 
spontaneous boyishness that was all sincere and 
fearless he flung his arms about the King and held 
him close. 

“TI thank thee, Hal,” said Charles. ‘‘ Never 
was I in such sore need of kindness as this day.” 

Seymour was amazed. “This day? But 
"tis a great day, Sire. The news that Bristol 
brings ss 

“Stirs not a ripple of my stagnant blood, dear 
lad. Too oft I have heard the cry of ‘Wolf’! It 
leaves me cold.” 

“ But this, Sire, this ic 

The King waved his hand about. “ Is but an- 
other puff of wind,” he said, “‘ that leaves the ship 
of state precisely where she lies. . . . Hal, 
there is no throne for me. I am in permanent 
exile. I am a prodigal for whom the calf grows 
leaner and more lean. The pathetical ecstasy of 
my friends, which just now blazed so high, to- 
morrow will be dead. Fetch me my sword and 
hat.” 

Seymour stood back. He gasped in surprise. 
“ Thywsword and hat ?” 
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The King nodded. “So that I may be spared 
the pain of what I have seen so oft these wandering 
years—I place you, brother Hal, under oath of 
secrecy—I shall escape for several days, take 
holiday, and slip away upon a chase of love. 
Sssh! . . . Quick, boy, my sword and 
hat.” 

Seymour was amazed, dumbfounded. “ At 
such a time, Charles? I beseech thee.” 

* Quick: - Quick |” 

“Ingram, the fanatic, prowls these parts.” 

Charles flipped his fingers. ‘“‘ So,” he said, 
“doth all misfortune, but I shall indulge my 
dream. Love calleth to a better throne than 
I can ever win.” He made an imperative 
gesture. 

And so there was nothing for it but for Seymour 
to obey. Such news, on such a day, when the 
chase should be to England... . 

The King stuck on his shabby hat at a rakish 
angle, and buckled on his sword. There was a 
smile on his lips and a hunger in his eyes. 

Seymour asked, ‘‘ Am I not to know : 

““ But on your loyal oath. Basselt’s Inn, in the 
village of Villevorde, my Paradise to-night.” 

“There is Ingram, I warn again. Our friends 
will see thee!” 


> 
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““No—the passage of escape.” And with a 
chuckle like a naughty boy the King darted to a 
panel in the wall at the side of the fireplace, 
pressed a spring, stood framed in a sudden hollow, 
and with a strange whimsical smile held out his 
hand, which Seymour, running forward, pressed 
his lips upon. 

“T trust thee, brother Hal. Except I be by 
Sylvia in the night, there is no music in the 
nightingale. God bless thee, boy.” 

““ Oh, Sire, the foreboding of great evil 

“Sssh! Cast not a shadow on the path of 
infrequent joy. . . . Quick, the instru- 
ment! To let them think that I am here, sing 
and strum the while I make good the flying 
steps.” 

With deep reluctance, and yet with a sort of 
pity for the man, even at such an hour, Harry 
Seymour went to the dais, sat, picked up the 
guitar, and struck a chord thereon. 

Bending forward, his limp feather comical on 
his only hat, his garments patched and frequently 
stained, the colours rubbed and dull, but with an 
eagerness for joy and escapement that gave youth 
to all his frame, ‘I go to pluck a virgin feather 
from an angel’s wing,” said Charles. “‘ Sing, boy, 
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And with a most anxious face Seymour raised 
his round clear voice: 


“If all the world and love were young, 
And truth on every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might we move, 
To live with thee and be thy love— 

To livevwith thee 2..." 


The King waved his hand, backed into the 
velvet blackness of the passage, and was gone. 
The panel clicked. 


Fx 


PART II 


CS. Trey 


~ 


OU could pace the market square of the 
neat village of Villevorde between the 
quarter’s chimes and find nothing more 
welcome to your tired feet than the round hard 
cobbles which, both wet and dry, caused a rattle 
through the bones of carts and sent the hoofs of 
country horses in an echo back and forth. 
Against the clear sweet sky of early morning, as 
well as in the murk of evening when long shadows 
fell, the sky line, broken by red gables and high, 
thin chimneys, fed the eye. There was solace, 
too, in the kind expression of the little church 
whose humble spire with its golden tip strove to 
protect her simple people on their daily round. 
And there was an air of solid comfort and well- 
being all about the inn facing the long flat road 
that led, tree-lined, to the town of Bruges. 
A good inn, this, known to all that travelled in 
those parts, and the meeting place of the worthier 


of that gfnall clean town. Many a jovial evening 
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had been spent in its large oak-panelled room with 
low-beamed ceiling, windows with leaded panes, 
bowed out, a great tiled stove at the side of a 
wide staircase, and a none too level floor of old 
red bricks. Much the local pride in its collection 
of pewter mugs and tankards on various shelves 
and the nice small pictures on the walls, the shine 
of elbow grease and the gleam of cleanliness which 
gave it character and reputation, and spoke with 
eloquence of the quick energy and housewife pride 
of the spouse of that Basselt whose name as much 
belonged to Villevorde as did its cobblestones. 
A stout, hard-bosomed woman, this Madame, of 
something over forty, round and healthy of face, 
and of a manner despotic to her helpers, though 
practised in spreading into a shining smile at the 
approach of guests. 

You might have seen her later in the afternoon 
of the King’s escape, if you would, directing such 
an arrival, as a country loon came in, smelling 
strong of stables, and laden with the baggage of 
a lady who then was seated in a chaise without. 

And as she clapped her hands together and 
called shrilly for ‘‘Marthe, Marthe,” the lout 
dropped something on the floor with a resounding 
crash, and a broad-beamed bustling wench came 
bounding down the stairs. 
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“ Give aid to this sheep-head, quick,” she said 
sharply, “‘ or he will spill his burden in a heap.” 

Whereat, clicking her tongue, the girl pounced 
upon the fallen object, while the lout, new to in- 
door work and frightened to a fit, uttered a silly 
calf-like laugh and rolled his eyes about. 

“The lady is of quality and hath a maid, and 
comes, it is plain, from Brussels. The best room, 
Marthe. ’Tis lucky we have cleaned to-day.” 

With another fatuous, bleating laugh the boy 
dropped something else. 

“He hath not fitness but to lead a cow and 
shoo the flies away.” Three sturdy strides took 
the irate woman to her callow helper. ‘‘ Marthe, 
take this and this and carry them upstairs. 
Quick now, ere the lady sweeps in upon us and 
finds incompetence rife.” 

And with her hands full the good girl made 
swiftly for the stairs, up, round to the left, and 
was gone. 

“ Follow, dung-face,” cried Madame Basselt, 
giving the boy a hearty clap on the head. ‘“‘ No 
cheese for supper dost thou leak another piece.” 

Which fearful threat, working as nothing else 
on that feeble brain, sent the sprawling boy to 
the staircase, where, catching his clumsy foot 
againstethe third stair, he saved himself by a 
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miracle, gave forth a cackle of fear and triumph, 
and was up and after Marthe. 

“‘ Holy saints, that I should run this inn with 
pigs and half-wit calves!” 

Then Basselt himself, at a shambling run from 
the street—a short, fat, puffy man, with a round 
moon face, a resentment of his wife’s authority, 
and a fussy pomposity out of which she always 
blew the wind. 

“A great lady,” said he, flinging a cloak over 
his wife’s arm. 

“‘T have eyes,” she said. 

“The best room.” 

“Her chattels are -already; there...-... The 
door, the door.” She gave him a push which sent 
him staggering, with only time to adopt a deferen- 
tial attitude—an outraged look over his shoulder 
—before the lady made her appearance, was pos- 
sessed by the able hostess, and, after a few admir- 
ing words, conducted to her comfortable quarters 
which overlooked the square. 

Whereupon, resentful at being prevented from 
delivering his usual speech of welcome, in which 
he cried up the merits of his inn, of his own old 
name, and the quiet beauties of Villevorde, 
Basselt stood fuming but breathless in the middle 
of the room. 
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Consider this man and his troubles. Here was 
one that, like a barn-door cock among a dozen 
hens, spent his time in crowing and strutting, filled 
with vanity and admiration of his plumage and 
importance, while the clucking female laid the 
eggs, took all the credit, and proceeded quietly 
with the day’s business. In other words, here 
was this Basselt, in name only master of that inn, 
puffy with conceit and relegated to second place 
by a wife without whom his business must have 
failed, but resentful of her authority and chag- 
rined at the capability of her ruling hand—one 
who, in very truth, would rather, being man and 
human, have gone to ruin as the master of his inn 
than live in prosperity playing second fiddle. A 
not uncommon case, but one which was, for all 
that, sad, seeing that wounded vanity gave him 
many moments of secret pain and discontent, took 
the sting out of his crowing, and lent to his strut- 
ting a certain comicality which undermined his 
self-respect. 

No time was given to him, at that moment, for 
the impotent anger in which he usually indulged 
after such exhibition of a wifely mastership, be- 
cause a new voice hauled him out of jealous 
intrQ@gpection and the sound of footsteps turned 
him towards the door. 
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“Where is the landlord here?” 

“ Before you, sir. Basselt of Villevorde, great- 
great grandson of that Basselt - 

The newcomer broke in. “ By easy stages 
Iam on my way to Bruges. I will break my 
journey here, if, as I hope, you have a 
modest room in the which I may pass a quiet 
night.” 

A tall, dark-haired, pale-faced, plainly dressed 
man, this, wearing a sword and carrying a walking 
stick. The dust of the road was upon his boots, 
and he spoke in a smooth and level voice in which 
there was repressed authority. Only in his dark 
eyes was there that flash, from time to time, of 
the baffled consciousness of one who thought him- 
self appointed by the Lord to carry out his ven- 
geance and usurp his power. As to all else, a 
kindly, mild man, not without humour, an en- 
dearing modesty, and dignity withal. 

Basselt swelled out. ‘‘ Rooms of every degree 
are in this inn, good sir,”’ said he, “‘ from those in 
which have oft reposed the flower of the land to 
those in constant use by the honest and humble 
vegetables of this countryside.” 

“Count me one of the last.” The voice was 
dry, the smile droll. 

“Not for the world would I imply that you——”” 
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“‘ Master Basselt, honest and humble am I both, 
thank God, and among the vegetable tribe a plain 
potato, half baked this very moment from the 
day’s exposure to the sun—a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.” 

The little cock proceeded to the dresser that 
stood beneath the stairs. ‘A small clean room 
beneath the eaves, then, if ’twill suffice.” 

“‘T have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content.” 

The girl came down, her cheeks like a ripe apple. 

Basselt took a key from the topmost drawer. 
“Marthe, pray you conduct this gentleman to 
number eight. Your name, sir?” 

“Robert Ingram, once a soldier in the service 
of a king, now in the ranks of them that serve 
Almighty God.” He raised his hat reverently. 
“Let not your heart be troubled.” 

““T know those that may be trusted when 
I see them.” And with a condescending bow 
the village chanticleer handed the key to 
Marthe. 

The tall man shook his head, reprovingly. 
“‘ Judge not according to the appearance,’ said 
he, going to the stairs. ‘‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 
knoWethem.’”’ 

Whereat, struck with a respect for one who 
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used the Scriptures with such ease and point, 
Basselt followed, with an air of less patronage. 
“ T will prepare a meal, sir, against your return ?”’ 

*“‘T thank you, friend. Let there be peace in 
this house.” 

‘There would be more, methinks,”’ said Basselt, 
speaking his thoughts aloud and with a sudden 
qualm, “had I left the choice of your room to 
my wife.” 

At which this Ingram—he, in very truth, the 
fanatic against whom Harry Seymour had tried to 
warn the King as one who prowled those parts 
with murder in his heart—smiled. ‘‘ Give honour 
unto the wife as unto the weaker vessel,”’ he said, 
and followed Marthe upstairs with a simple dig- 
nity. 

“The weaker vessel—hah!” The incongruity 
of this phrase earned a kind of laugh from that 
hen-pecked host, which died on his lips as the 
bustling woman bobbed to Ingram on the landing, 
and having watched him go, came swiftly down. 

“For the night or longer ?” she asked, jerking 
her thumb over her shoulder. 

“The night,” he said. “‘ But should we provide 
him well * 

“A noble by his looks. Which room have you 
allotted ?” 
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“Number eight. But you will of a certainty 
find fault———” 

“What, that! ’Tis but a hole in the wall.” 

Basselt became purple in the face, though his 
knees grew weak. ‘‘ He demanded a modest 
room, claimed to be no more than a plain po- 
tato——”’ 

“ Holy saints,” she cried, stamping her foot,‘ to 
be surrounded bya fool! Number eight for what 
may bea powerful gentleman ?”’ Her voice went 
up and up. 

“* Humble and honest,” he said. The man held 
tight to his defense. ‘‘ A workman—and he might 
have added wise.” 

“ How should you know that ?” 

“For that,” said poor Basselt, stung into cour- 
age by this contempt, “‘ he remarked the wisest 
thing that ever I heard since birth. ‘ Give honour 
unto the wife,’ he said, ‘as unto the weaker ves- 
sel,’’”’ and burst into a brave and raucous roar. 

There was a freezing pause, during the which 
the ruling spirit of that house became as taut as a 
hauled rope. 

“Then shall he enjoy the mice,” she said, “ in 
number nine.” 


Ao 


II 


place—one that was tallish, flamboyant, 

loud-voiced, full of swagger and bravado, 
and though to a knowing eye with a manner 
roughly in caricature of that of the cavalier, not 
without a certain kind of cunning and the gift of 
mimicry. Dressed in a plumed but damaged hat 
and the greasy remnants of gallant attire which 
told the story of sun and rain, of hedges and hay- 
stacks, he carried a self-cut stick but wore no 
sword. Thin was heand swarthy, sun-burned and 
weather-beaten, high of cheekbone, with darting 
eyes and a thin black line of moustache. 

He had heard the altercation through the open 
door and now came in and gave a thick coarse 
laugh. “With a sweet white mouse in number 
nine there would be but scanty sleep for me,” 
said he. 

Basselt and his wife both wheeled about, and 
on their faces were shown at once expressions of 
anything but eagerness to greet. The trick of 
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knowing men that goes with the act of keeping 
inn gave them the thought that here was one who 
did not pay his bill. 

But Madame was, as you may guess, the first 
to find her voice. ‘‘ Number nine, as are all the 
rooms herein, is occupied this night.”’ She turned 
away with a supercilious nose. 

To which Basselt added in the same discarding 
tone, “‘ A less reputable inn stands, I’d have you 
know, on the farther side of the Square.” He 
waved his stubby hand towards the door. 

Nothing daunted by this ill reception, but as 
one most used to it, our new friend marched into 
the centre of the room and adopted an attitude of 
impressive martyrdom and mysterious sadness 
which came most easy to him. “So then,’ he 
said, ‘‘ for the reason that much hard wear and 
Fate have brought my garments to this seediness, 
you would deprive your house the glory of a stone 
upon its walls on the which it shall be carved for 
posterity, a king slept here?” 

“ King ?” 

“Which king?” 

““Sssh!”’ And with a dirty finger to his lips 
and casting a glance all round the man went on. 
““ That king,” said he, “‘ who so long hath hung 
upon the turns of chance to rise from exile to the 
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glorious throne of Britain—Charles Rex, the King 
of Wrecks, as it hath been skeptically said, who, 
it is most absurdly true, cannot now pay for bed 
and beef, wine and onions, but will tender a note 
for a thousand guilders payable at the Royal 
mint when he returns in triumph to his own.” 

After which he waited, with an air of regal 
assurance, for the inevitable result of an oft- 
repeated speech—one with which he, this mounte- 
bank Dick Pym, once keeper of tame wild animals 
in a travelling menagerie, had worked his way 
from village to village in the sneaking impersona- 
tion of Charles II, thereby obtaining, by these 
false pretenses, meat, drink, and bed from a 
gullible and kind-hearted bourgeoisie who were 
not unmoved by the tragic romance of the unfortu- 
nate English exile who had hung so long to the 
hope of gaining his kingdom once again. 

He waited not in vain. There was indeed an 
instant change in the attitude of these good people. 
Both had heard the story of the wandering king 
which had been brought from Bruges, and were 
now impressed as much by the honour that he 
heaped upon their inn as the promise of a large 
reward which got beneath their skins. 

“Your Majesty,” murmured the woman, curt- 
seying to the ground. 
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“Welcome, Sire, to my poor house,” said 
Basselt, with humble bow. 

Whereupon, nothing surprised, for the trick 
had rarely failed, the crafty Pym extended a 
gracious hand to his bewildered hostess and raised 
her to her feet. ‘“‘ Ah,” he said, with an emotion 
which he could not hide, ‘‘ how it doth warm the 
heart that the romantical trials of a poor brave 
king have stirred the kindness of such worthy 
friends. Rise, sweet Madame, and from the in- 
ner nook wherein thou hidest wine procure a bottle 
of which thou art most justly proud. We havea 
camel’s thirst.” 

Without waiting for a permitting nod the little 
cock blew out his feathers. “ Your Majesty shall 
be served forthwith,” he said, bowed, backed from 
the presence first into a chair, then into the wall, 
and from there against the kitchen door, through 
which, with one more bow, he disappeared, in 
great excitement. A king, in Villevorde, and at 
his inn! Here was something of which to brag, 
forsooth. 

Vastly amused at these comical antics but 
letting only a kindly twinkle warm his eyes, Pym 
took in the comfort of that room with a quick 
assessing glance. It were his most welcome rest- 
ing place for a week, maybe, with tact, and he 
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lacked not that among his wiles. Practice makes 
perfect, and he had pursued this sham two years. 
He turned to the woman with a gallant smile. It 
was she he had to win. ‘“‘An inn whose excellence 
is most truly worn,” he said, “‘ wherein ripe beauty 
reigneth to the eye’s great good.” 

“* Oh, Sire !’”’ The air was coy, for here was one, 
womanlike, that was at the mercy of a flattering 
word. But in curtseying again she floundered, 
mixed her feet, and sat down heavily upon the 
bricks. 

“An omen! An omen! The Rump hath 
touched the floor. . . . I pray, dear lady, thou wilt 
fall as easy to importunance.”” He lifted her up, 
laughing, and raised her hand to his lips. 

She was confused, but roguish, pleased but all 
a-flutter. “* Your Majesty will forgive my clum- 
siness,” she said. ‘‘ There never has been a king 
within these walls before.” She might have 
added, ‘‘ nor, for a long time, one that paid such 
compliments with so hot an eye,” but that, being 
woman, she held her truthful thoughts. 

“Fear not,” said Pym, laying it thickly on, 
“that he will be in haste to leave them with all 
these charms ablow,” and held her hand to his 
heart. 

There is no knowing what else he might have 
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done in order to secure a foothold in that estimable 
house. However touched by autumn’s tints, a 
woman, as well he knew, was instantly affected 
by a man’s quick storming. And this was one, 
he saw, still in the summer of her years, with hus- 
band older than herself, and the monotony of 
goodness easy to dispel. The creak of the kit- 
chen’s door brought prudence to his hand, and so 
he winked instead, drawing back and waving 
toward the podgy man who was returning, bearing 
wine. 

*“ Cometh the comfortable host,” he cried, lick- 
ing his dry lips, “‘ with a mildewed bottle he will 
be most gingerly not to shake. Oh, Bacchus, step 
thee as on a place of new-laid eggs. Time’s 
memories mix most ill with the grape’s pure 
blood.” 

Under these urgent admonitions, and with elab- 
orate care, balancing the tray like a tight-rope 
walker, Basselt cut a laughable figure. With 
extreme gravity and respect he set his load upon 
the table, over which his wife had hastened to 
rub her apron. 

And, at that moment, Charles himself, having 
descended from the cart which he had driven 
from Bruges, seated in great content with at his 
oe she whom he had called a heavenly jewel, 
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came to the door, where, seeing people there 
within, he indicated to the sweet Loraine that she 
should meet him later in the inn, and kissed his 
hand as she obeyed. His face was carefree and 
wore a boyish smile, and in his eyes the look of 
one who had tasted freedom, breathed in refresh- 
ment with good country breeze, and been in touch 
with Heaven through that flower-like maid. With 
a song on his lips he leaned against the door to 
wait against such time as the group should be 
less occupied in its present rite. 

No one had seen him and so there he stood, un- 
noticed, catching the last gold splash of a sun that 
sank behind the roofs on the other side of the 
Square, with brain obsessed by the simple beauty 
of the daughter of Basselt, who made him feel, as 
he had said to Seymour, that she was first and he 
was. pure again. 

“Glass to the bottle’s lip, good friend,” urged 
Pym. “ Then tilt with loving care as drop by 
drop the rosy liquid blushes to be seen. A greater 
slowness, a more religious hand!”’ ‘The glass was 
full. ‘“‘ Ah, ’tis many moons since our nose hath 
scented bouquet such as this.” He smelt and 
smelt again, and as one who desired the full ad- 
vantage of a lingering joy raised high the glass 
and gave a toast. “To ye, good friends,’”’ he 
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said, “ and all who have a kindness and a pity for 
that poor Charles of England whose wandering 
feet are sore.” 

And then he sipped and sighed and sipped and 
smiled, and raised his elbow up. 

Interested and astonished at the terms of this 
toast, and, because he knew nothing of the im- 
pudent Pym’s impersonation of himself,something 
moved by them, Charles entered the room. He 
was not without the hope that he might be in- 
vited by his unknown friend to join him in a glass. 

Whereat the Madame turned. ‘“ Good-day to 
you, sir,” said she, unwarmly. The interruption 
was more awkward than she guessed. ‘‘ What is 
your need of me?” 

““A room where I may pass the night,”’ said 
Charles, ‘‘ square meals and a reasonable account. 
Good company I can see you have of a most loyal 
kind.” 

“‘ The rest are also to be had, so pray you sit 
and make yourself at ease. I will attend to you 
anon.” 

Strange treatment of a king, but, being new, it 
was not unpleasing then to Charles, who smiled 
and eyed the bottle with a wistful air. 

Whereat Pym lolled upon the table and filled 
his glass again. “And now, my trusty host,”’ 
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said he, ‘“‘a snack wherewith to temper the edge 
of a fine hunger ere dinner is served to us.” 

“Your Majesty has but to command.” 

Joined by his spouse on his hurried way to the 
kitchen, the two went off together in an eager 
competition to provide for their exalted guest. 

Thus were left together these two kings, neither 
of whom was king, the one well pleased at the 
successful working of his oft-worn trick, the other 
who thought himself, though no pretender, at a 
similar distance from the occupation of a throne, 
now on a love chase which had, by the most sly 
action of fate, brought him to the point of a fan- 
atic sword at the moment when a long and weary 
exile was to end in a reward. 


III 


ITH a puzzled and astonished air 

V \) Charles turned to Pym and gazed. 

“Majesty ?”’ he asked. 

Catching those eyes, Pym bristled. “‘ Uncouth 
hound! Dost not know enough to doff thy filthy 
hat in the presence of a king?” 

CINE Soe.  OWrateine fos. ss« This is 
the queerest jibe.” 

The man was furious and rose with what he 
imagined was overpowering dignity. “ Jibe!’’ he 
echoed. ‘‘ What, God’s tears, if this were Eng- 
land, and we had been restored, those words 
would cause an ugly mess upon the Tower’s 
stones.” 

Amazed, “‘ I fail to understand,”’ said Charles. 

“Oh, that, by pox, is most astounding plain. 
. . . Down on your knee, most scurvy knave, 
and pay due homage to him that hath escaped 
for a brief respite from a haggard court—to 
Charles of England, fool, who hath neither a 
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crown for his head nor half an one to jangle in 
his pocket.” : 

“To Charles of England——” 

And after the first great gasp of incredulous 
surprise, a smile of exquisite amusement spread 
itself over the Bourbon face. Here was fun in- 
deed! Here in this ragamuffinly impostor who 
did not know that he faced the man he aped was 
the essence of comedy. Delighting in this thing 
and in the mood for sport, Charles swept off his 
hat and threw himself on his knee with a mockery 
of respect. ‘“‘ Oh, Sire, I crave ten thousand par- 
dons for that I failed to catch the Stuart ring in thy 
majestic voice,” he said, making the most of it. 

Pym gave a flourish with his hand. ‘“‘ Odds 
fish, then art thou deaf, for not a keeper of an inn 
in the whole of Flanders but knows that voice and 
gives good wine to enjoy the beauty of its sound, 
b’ God. Stand on thy feet, thou clod.” 

So Charles, driving himself to gravity against 
an itch to laugh, rose and placed himself in an 
attitude of exaggerated deference, eager to run 
to earth the methods of this ingenious braggart. 
“ Oh-h!” he exclaimed. “ So then, in open frank- 
ness of your precious person, your Majesty hath 
indulged the pleasant habit of bartering a noble 
presence for the cheering cup?” 
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“That have I done, good smug, with bed and 
board, and oftentimes the stolen sweetness of 
a little love in the right good Stuart way!” 
He sent out a huge conceited roar and dug 
Charles deeply in the ribs with a sadly unwashed 
thumb. 

“Leaving in your royal wake a memento here 
and there?” 

“Tis all I have to leave—besides the drafts that 
will astonish my good chancellor what time I 
come into mine own.” 

Charles drew a little nearer. Never had he 
hoped to be so truly amused as now. ‘“‘ How long 
doth your Majesty believe,”’ he asked, controlling 
his twitching lips, “ that time will be delayed ?” 

“My friend,” said Pym, who had begun to 
like this genteel and glossy man, “if God is 
good and prayer is heard in Heaven, the day of 
restoration is many years ahead. I entertain a 
deep distaste for honest work which then would 
be my lot.” 

A fellow feeling there! ‘“ If the view of one that 
hath made a lengthy study of the matter is of any 
worth, your Majesty will continue to sponge upon 
the kindness of these Flemish folk until the bitter 
end.” 

Whereat Pym clapped the man of charm upon 
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the shoulder. ‘‘ Thou art an optimistical dog, 
cousin,” he said affably, ‘“‘ and if canst find a glass 
shalt wag thy skinny tail at a taste of this ripe 
Wine.” 

Which was the very point that Charles was 
aiming at. “ That should not be hard to find 
where glasses are the heart of trade,” said he, 
darting at the dresser, where he snatched up a 
glass and brought it in triumph to the table. 
“* Generosity and good-fellowship add lustre to all 
those noble qualities for which your Majesty is so 
justly famed.”” He seized the bottle with an eager 
hand. “Is it, in truth, thy gracious wish that 
I should fill?” 

“To the brim, fellow moss-trooper. Thy wist- 
ful gaze at this old bottle denotes but a fleeting 
acquaintance with the nectar it contains.” He 
chuckled through his words. 

“Too slight, i’ faith,” sighed Charles, pouring 
with exquisite care. “* S’death, I have not smelt a 
vintage such as this since Bruges grew sick of 
me. Sire, thou hast become a saint for ever in my 
almanac.” He bowed, sweeping the floor with 
the moulted feather in his hat, then raised his 
glass. “‘ The King—who is content to live with- 
out a throne.” 

Whereat, much pleased, and believing himself, 
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from force of habit, to be the man he aped, Pym 
held his glass aloft. “A good amen to that!” 
said he. 

Click went the glasses, slowly and more slowly 
were raised the elbows up ; then followed two cosy 
sighs and the silence of gratification. 

With a generosity that ever goes with them 
who put their hands in other people’s pockets, 
Dick Pym refilled the empty glass of the man who 
knew his place, raised the bottle to his mouth, 
and let all its contents down. 

“None but the like of a king,” he said, wiping 
his lips on the back of his hand, “‘can perform such 
an act as that. . . . And now, as ’tis some- 
what close herein, I shall encourage an indecent 
appetite in a seat without and shall be ravished 
if thou wilt join me for a short discourse. I look 
for naught but weeds from thee, because like unto 
myself who hath been flung from an early age upon 
my own resource, it is plain that thou possessest 
none of the flowers of education.” 

“Which, in your Majesty’s case,” replied 
Charles, in a wondrous steady voice, “ hath com- 
pensation in the Stuart gift of charm.” 

“A magic gift,” said Pym, most flattered, 
“that hath alone enabled us to hold together the 
little band of friends who hath long since found 
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beneath our shrinking cloak the weak and frail 


man.” # 

Either had this astute blackguard second sight, 
or, what was the more probable, a relation among 
the servants of the Court. He spake the truth, 
indeed. ‘‘ Your Majesty hath an honesty,” said 
Charles, with admiration, “‘ most rarely met in 
kings. A glorious modesty, besides, that fails to 
take account of a very princely carriage and a 
nature so affable and so benign that the discovery 
of mere human traits by thy good friends hath not 
undermined their love.’”’ He was, to an extent, 
sarcastical in this, though, speaking for himself, 
he summed the thing up well. 

Pym eyed him drolly for a moment’s space, and 
then, as was his way, spoke all through a hearty 
chuckle. ‘‘ Um, for the slippery adventurer that 
I can see thou art, thy honeyed tongue argues a 
trinketing with kings.” 

Whereat Charles seized the opportunity to let 
his laughter out. The rafters rang withit. Un- 
familiar with repression and born into the habit of 
expressing at the moment what that moment 
brought, it was a wonder that he had succeeded 
hitherto in hiding his delight. 

“Thy quick discerning eye,” he said, upon re- 
covering his voice, “‘ hath caught the fact that I, 
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in humble ways, have hung to the outskirts of 
several courts to pick what bones of sustenance 
have been flung to me.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Pym. “‘ We recognized in thee 
a fellow scavenger and a brother crow. We fain 
would make thy better acquaintance in the 
waning light.” 

Charles bowed with a fine ceremoniousness. 
“Sire, thou art my master, and the master of all 
good Englishmen, and wilt receive no injury to 
thy condescension by the duty and allegiance, 
love and loyalty of the most loving of thy sub- 
jects.” Only from the good Hyde did he himself 
receive such sentiments as those. 

At which the sly buffoon swelled up. “Tis 
a pleasing disappointment to meet with him of a 
like case that entertains such loyal feelings towards 
one that suffers from the serious disreputation of a 
tricky life. We shall reward our friend.” He 
waved a gracious hand, and with a pompous air 
of royal affability, strutted to the door and thence 
into the street. 

Charles looked after him with a kind of whimsi- 
cal awe, remaining inarticulate and breathless 
until at last words came. ‘‘ My God,” he said, 
holding up his hands, “ how rude a jar to com- 
placemy and conceit to see ourself in a distorted 
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mirror in sucha horrid shape.” And then he held 
his splitting sides. “‘ The damned cheap actor 
rogue! . . . Had I but had the nouce to hit 
upon so good a plan to make a kingship pay I 
had been fat by this! . .. But here, by 
God’s good grace, is honest fun to place beside 
escapement, to fill the hours with laughter not all 
spent with love.” 


3 


ND there for a little he stood, in the dying 
7AM light of that good day. Now with as- 
tonishment and now with amusement, 

musing over an adventure his description of which 
would send young Harry Seymour into an agony 
of mirth. Not strange that he should take it in 
a flippant spirit at such a moment, when you con- 
sider what he had been made by all his dreadful 
trials. Not strange that with a character based 
on a love of ease and luxury, pageantry and 
thriftlessness, and starved of all these for so many 
dodging years, he should now welcome laughter 
as an extravagance. Here was a man, as he had 
said to Talbot and the rest, who was out of serious- 
ness, all drained of hope; who had turned from 
creed to creed as an expediency, thinking thereby 
to win the sympathy of those who held the sword 
and purse; to whom faith was, therefore, cheap, 
and truth a thing of many shades. Had Cromwell 
fallen years before and England’s pendulum 
swungeback to the son of the martyr king, it is like 
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enough that this pathetical man, guided wisely 
and in untarnished youth, might have grown into 
worthiness. It is safe, at least, to assume that, 
under such conditions, unbastardized by all the 
knavish stratagems and juggleries, defeats and 
futilities that had made him what he was, he 
might have controlled his inherent weaknesses 
to the extent of becoming a decent man. In the 
freshness of his boyhood, as he had said, there 
had been those qualities which, in proper hands, 
could have been moulded, despite his Bourbon 
inheritance, into a goodish shape. Whereas now, 
as there he stood, with only the knowledge of him- 
self to light the fag end of a candle in his soul, it 
must seem to us, as to his friends at Bruges, that 
he was in the same category as the astute impostor 
who had come by hazard to that inn. 

And yet, if one might then have looked deep 
into the core of that man’s heart, one might have 
seen a new small flower of beauty there, planted 
by the maid whom he had watched and spoken 
with these many weeks, as she had sold her fruit 
and flowers in the Square of Bruges, and but now 
driven by him to her father’s inn like any farmer’s 
hand in that rattling market-cart. At that hour, 
though no one knew, his thought was yearningly 
for wife and home, a patch of quiet earth, with 
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trees, the floating bells of a village church, the 
sight of white sheep dotting a valley far from strife 
and a dog’s warm nozzle on his foot. He had 
escaped from court and empty kingship, but it was 
his dream also to escape from what he was and 
never to go back to either this side of death. It 
was his ache to become a common man, to settle 
and possess, to use his hands on spade and hoe, 
to love, marry, have children, be secure, a little 
home his throne, that dear sweet virgin maid his 
queen, his kingdom the burgeoning ground on 
which he sowed his seeds. It washisdream... . 

And in the fading light Loraine came, like a 
spirit, down the stairs—so young, naive, and 
lovely ; modest and a little frightened, inarticulate, 
but utterly in love with Charles and under the 
magic of his charm, her heart like April, bursting 
into a flush of scarlet flowers, her every sigh a 
song, her every tear a blossom. 

And as she fluttered down Charles turned and 
took her in his arms. ‘“‘ Sweet dove,” he said, 
“little did I hope that ever I and thou should be 
beneath the same roof in the spell of this en- 
chantment. Thou lovest me, maid?” 

And Loraine answered, “ Ay, I do love thee,”’ 
and looked into his eyes. 

“Tou white and lovely bird, who hath nested 
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so warmly in my heart. I swear to thee on all the 
honour that is mine that thou alone hath moved 
me to a purpose I have never felt before. I 
swear to thee by all I hold most sacred in this life 
that thou hast put thy finger on my heart and 
stirred therein the boy-love that cometh once and 
never more to the love life of a man.” 

She sighed and smiled and went closer and 
words came not. 

“Through all these weary months the market 
days that found thee at thy stall have been the 
days that I have marked upon my useless chart. 
As young and trustful art thou as the blooms 
thou offered to the wary hussies of the town, 
and the fragrance of thy breath made clean the 
spirit that hath suffered from the poison of this 
world.”” His voice broke as he held her gently 
and with strange reverence to his heart. 

““ But never hast thou told me who thou art,”’ 
she said. 

“I was ashamed to tell,” said he. “A poor 
wretch in truth am I, dear sweet, standing in a 
dead man’s shoes, the soles of which are worn 
beyond repair. Born of a gentleman, I have been 
bred amidst false hopes and empty dreams, 
starved in mind and body into a disbelief in who 
I am ; made careless and cynical both by misfor- 
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tune and a lack of pride; weakened into the 
most regrettable errors so that I stand knee-deep 
in the dead ideals of a harassed youth. And now 
am I imbued by thee with a wistfulness to give 
the slip to all the past, enjoy this present with an 
ardency of joy and carve an honest future to thy 
memory.” 

“What shall I call thee then ? ” she asked softly. 

And he made reply, “ Thy prisoner, thy love- 
sick swain, and if thou wouldst have a name to 
whisper in thy dreams, Charles, one who was 
attached to that wretched man so wrongly called 


a king.” 
Charles . . «. Charléald” 
“* How musical a name on such dear lips!’ He 


kissed her, and when she almost swooned he 
clasped her to the best small part of his soul and 
was deeply moved. . . . “ To be loved as thou 
dost love, my snow-white bird, smoothes all the 
lines of bitterness and lifts me out of a thief 
desire to ecstasy!” 

She spoke in the whisper of a flower’s breath. 
““T love thee, Charles.” 

And Charles heaved a great sigh. ‘“‘ Ah, would 
God I were a helper on thy father’s farm—young, 
clean, a good lout of this quiet village so redolent 


of eartb. Then could I take thee to a kingdom 
Hx 
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of these hands and set thee up to worship in a 
crown of stainless love.” 

The stairs creaked under a passing foot, and 
Loraine, fearful of her mother’s tongue, slipped 
from the King’s arms and, like a young moon 
behind a cloud, was gone. 


V 


ascetic, but not sad because his clothes were 

black ; rather, in his gentle way, joyous, be- 
cause he had come so near to Bruges, where his 
journey ended and the object of his religious 
phrensy would be found, he thought. And as he 
came, humming an old hymn, Basselt, all hot 
and flustered, pushed open the kitchen door, bear- 
ing two candlesticks. Madame and Marthe, the 
latter shining like a new-groomed horse, followed, 
the one with a basket of knives and forks, the other 
with dishes and plates. All three busied at the 
small tables the while Ingram approached his 
fellow guest with kindly courtesy. 

“‘ Give you good-evening, sir,” said he, “‘ and to- 
morrow the path of the just that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 

“I thank you heartily, heartily,” replied the 
King, “‘ though I fear the just are like still to con- 
sider me unfit for the shining path.” 

And Ingram turned at this, with a still more 
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friendly air. He had not looked for so mellow and 
clear a voice, so ready an answer, or so frank and 
whimsical an eye. ‘“‘ Blessed is he that hath 
humbleness,”’ he said, “‘ for his feet shall be guided 
to the ancient landmark and the way to righteous- 
ness lie open before him. Seest thou a man wise 
in his own conceit? There is more hope of a fool 
than of him.” 

Who had he here? A priest, perchance, mov- 
ing in disguise ? The holy book formed the basis 
of his talk. ‘‘ True,” said Charles, gravely. “It 
is not until we have grown familiar to our own 
frailties that we can use others’ wisdom as a 
crutch for faltering legs.” 

Whereat Ingram warmed. Here was one after 
his own kidney. Natural enough that he should 
not see in this evening companion the very man 
that he was about to kill. He had not gazed 
upon him since he was a lad. “ A word fitly spo- 
ken,” he said, with keen approval, “ is like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver. Thou sleepest here 
to-night ?” 

Charles sighed at that. ‘‘ I purpose staying here 
to-night, but a waking dream will drive all sleep 
away.” 

Ingram laid a hand upon the King’s shoulder. 
‘““Whoso hath trouble on his mind let him cast it 
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out during the quiet hours that he may resume his 
load refreshed. The sleep of a labouring man 
should be sweet.”” He moved toa table. ‘“‘ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.” 

With a puzzled and wondering air Charles 
looked after him. Then, struck with a quick and 
breathless thought, he went to Basselt, drew him 
aside, and spoke sharply in undertones. “‘ Prithee, 
host, what is the name of the gentleman who 
quotes the Scriptures with such unsuspicious 
ease?” He indicated the Colonel with his elbow. 

“ Hum, faith, I don’t know as to that.” The 
innkeeper scratched his thinning hair. ‘ He told 
me, but my memory, with such a number passing 
in and out a 

“Ingram, by chance?” demanded Charles, with 
sudden inspiration. “One of that name has 
come to this country to perform a deed the which 
holds a certain interest for me. Besides, his 
person answers most accurate, now I think, to 
the description that has been made to me.” 

“‘ Gad, sir, I’ve forgot. Belike ’tis he. But as 
I say, the fame of my ancient house ae 

Charles snapped his fingers. ‘‘ Come, come, 
good host,” said he, “ rack for me those brains 
that have made you what you are. The sweets 
of lifg, hang in the balance if ’tis whom I think.” 
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“Ingram, you say? . . . Ah, marry, that 
’tis it. Oons, to be sure, Ingram, that ’tis it!” 

“JT felt it in my bones.” 

Basselt was greatly pleased at solving the ques- 
tion. “Ay, ay, Ingram. Once, says he, a soldier 
in the service of a king, says he ; now in the ranks, 
says he, that serve Almighty God.” 

“Ah,” said Charles, darting toward Ingram a 
very curious look. ‘‘ He wears the air of one that 
hath heard voices, and consumes with the sincere 
belief of his appointment to represent his God.” 

Madame, standing behind a table, flipped her 
fingers to attract Basselt. 

He heard the wifely summons and wriggled in 
his coat. ‘‘ The Lord preserve me from a flipping 
woman,” he said. But, nevertheless, he went. 

Whereat Charles to himself, as one who had 
felt a shock, “‘ It needed but the arrival of this of 
all men to perfect the upheaval of my escape.” 
Then, with the quick return of mischief that 
made him play the fool at every crisis of his life, 
““Odds my soul, but here’s more delicious fun. 
Here’s a fanatic come to kill a king he does not 
know by sight, and here’s a masquerading king 
who well deserves to die! An ill wind, as someone 
truly said.” 

But ere he could pursue the thought that made 
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his shoulders heave, but added, all the same, a 
beat to his pulse, the food was placed upon the 
tables and its good aroma drew him, for his 
appetite was sharp. 

Madame addressed herself to Ingram. ‘“ Sir, 
you have been laid for here.” 

And Ingram went to the indicated place and 
stood gravely with his hands on the back of the 
chair. “‘ They shall sit every man under his 
vine,”’ said he, “ and under his fig tree. But man 
does not live by bread only.” 

““ Indeed, no, as to that, sir, there is good beef 
on the sideboard.” 

Charles joined Ingram, and with that gift of 
aptness that was always with him, quoted also 
from the Bible with a twinkling eye. ‘“‘ Then,” 
he said, ‘‘ has the moment come for those whose 
talk is of bullocks.” 

And Ingram capped it with another. ‘“‘ Strong 
meat belongeth to them that are of full age.” 

“ For you here,” said Madame to the King, with 
not much show of politeness, waving her hand 
towards the table where Ingram stood. Two 
candles were there here, while on the other, laid 
for Pym, were there four, and a higher and better 
chair at its head. 

With that, Charles turned to the man, with 
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mischievous deference, who was in that country 
on a murder quest. “If it shall accord with thy 
entire approval ?’”’ he asked. 

“Infinitely so, indeed,” was the cordial answer. 
““ It is my pleasure.” 

““ Very pretty,” said Charles, highly amused at 
this. ‘‘ I am honoured to share a table with one 
who hath immediately seen in me a like ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit. Sir, I will do my ut- 
most to accompany the meal with such high dis- 
course as I have.” 

““My friend,” said Ingram, “ be never forgetful 
to entertain strangers, for thereby some have en- 
tertained angels unawares.” 

Unable to resist the dig, “A murderer by 
chance,” said Charles, ‘‘ or even mayhap a king.” 

““A king?” Ingram, at that, was instantly 
alert. “Why sayest thou that?” 

“Well, I let no cat out of the bag, since no in- 
cognito is kept, but rather everything most 
openly proclaimed, when I announce the presence 
here of that Charles Stuart whom England hath 
so cruelly left in exile all these years. But that 
is, of course, of no particular interest to thee.” 

Ingram looked about eagerly with a flash of 
hatred in his eyes. ‘‘’Tis, on the contrary, of the 
most poignant interest to me.” He instinctively 
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touched his sword, a motion which did not escape 
the King’s quick attention or fail to bring a smile. 
“Where, then, is this man?” 

“* Sitting without,” said Charles, ‘‘ counting the 
hours to the roistering days when he shall show sad 
England once again the gallant orgies of a court.” 

“So hath mine enemy been delivered to my 
hand,” said Ingram, with deep and wonderful 
joy. “I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house 
of my God than dwell, with great honours, in the 
tents of wickedness.” 

Marthe bustled to the table with two large 
platters of beef. Madame followed with a bottle 
of wine, and Loraine with glasses. Meantime 
Basselt had gone to the door to warn the self- 
styled king of dinner, had peered without, now 
dark, failed of proper words, and stood there 
hesitant. 

Ingram bowed his head. “ For that which we 
are blessed to receive the Lord train our hearts to 
thankfulness.” 

** Amen,” said Charles, adding in a solemn 
voice with a hand covering his eyes to hide their 
glint, ‘‘ Lord, make me to know mine end and 
the measure of my days, what it is; that I may 
know how frail I am.” 

“ TZ he which,” said Ingram, sitting down, 
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“should better be the prayer of him from whom 
poor England shall be saved.” 

And as Loraine, with modest mien, placed a 
glass at Charles’s elbow he touched her little 
hand. “‘Most dear enchanting maid,” he said 
beneath his breath. 

And so they fell to the meal. 


VI 


UT not in peace. 
It appeared that Pym the impostor, 


soothed to comfort by good rich wine, 
had fallen into a nap in a seat without. Wakened 
by the scent of food that reached his eager nostrils, 
he rose and entered with a roar. 

“How now? Cry you mercy for this neglect. 
What, wouldst place a mark against this house 
for scurvy treatment of a royal guest? A pox, 
is this the breeding of the inn you boast of ?” 

Basselt backed away in a great state. ‘“‘ Nay, 
Majesty, I saw that thou wert sleeping.” 

Pym seized him by the clothes and shook him 
like a rat. “‘Sirrah, Basselt, thou vile dog. I 
but nodded from sheer hunger and fatigue. De- 
vote you to the devil for serving those scabs 
before ourself.” 

Bowing humbly, the hostess hurried in a word. 
“Pardon, your Majesty,” she said. “We had 
the dgsire to do right, but are unused to such 
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nobility. If your Majesty will graciously sit 
here i 

Throwing his hat with petulance at Basselt and 
cocking his eye at a heaped-up plate, Pym strutted 
up and down. They should have a taste of kingly 
anger and kingly manners ere he forgave and ate, 
“Tis like I may,” saidhe. “Tis like I may not, 
Serve or not serve, it is no matter now. We are 
furiously bored that we have been so poxily o’er- 
looked. Besides, I denounce against this sitting 
of hounds in jolly familiarity. ’S’death, is the 
presence nothing in this barbarous place?”” He 
pointed indignantly at Charles. “ You! Have 
you so soon forgot the way in which you guzzled 
up my wine?” 

Charles sprang to his feet.“ O Sire, what can 
I say for this most rude forgetfulness but that ’tis 
new to me to be in nearness to suchaking as thou.” 
He bowed deeply so that his eyes were hid. 

“Or any, save in your circus to the king of 
beasts. I know your kind that sweeps the dung 
from cages and steals the best of meat from 
ambling bears.” 

““Who should detect more shrewdly a servant 
of the ring than one who is the master of such 
public performance ? Sire, I am in a very chaos 


to think I should so forget myself.” And with 
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this Charles sank on one knee so that he might 
lay a hand across his laughing mouth. 

Pym was doubtful as to that word. ‘‘ Chaos? 
Be careful as to that. Even in apology ’tis wise 
to be discreet.”” He put his foot under the King’s 
elbow and tilted him to his feet with such a rough- 
ness that indeed he staggered into the chagrined 
Basselt and took his wind away. 

And as Loraine, her eyes like pansies after rain, 
was standing near, Charles bent and kissed her 
hand. All eyes, as well he knew, were fixed on 
Pym. 

Especially the detesting eyes of Ingram, who had 
remained seated, stiff and cold, to whom Pym 
pointed then. “‘ And as for this mealy undertaker 
with the Cromwell mouth ” 

“That digs the grave!” thought Charles. 

“‘ Has he lost the use of legs by water on the 
knees ? Up, damn you. The memory of Charles 
Stuart is like to prove cursed inconvenient to 
roundheads of your kidney, let me warn.” 

Ingram only folded his arms and spoke in a 
contemptuous level voice. “‘ Though thou bray 
a fool among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his 
foolishness depart from him,” he said. 

Which was too much for Pym, who roared with 
rage as though he had been stuck in the fat with 
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a pike. ‘‘A fool he calls me! By ’r Lady, no 


man’s called me that and seen to-morrow. He 
shall slobber at my feet.” He raised his hedge- 
row stick to bring it down in punishment on 
Ingram’s calm, proud head. 

And would have done this but that Charles was 
quick to throw himself between. “ O Sire, Sire,” 
he brought himself to say, “I beseech thee. The 
women—thy reputation.” 

‘A fool he called me,” and he spluttered like a 
roasting pig. 

““ Ay, ay, Sire. So have many who have not 
felt thy charm but know thee by thy deeds. 
Leave me to manage him. He isan honest gentle- 
man who suffers from a kink. But thy food grows 
cold, Sire. I pray thee disturb thy digestion no 
further with thine ire.” To all his talks with 
Hyde Charles owed this efficiency in persuasion. 

Liking not the steady burn in Ingram’s eyes, 
Pym let his stick godown. ‘“*‘ Hum, belike thou’rt 
right, lion-tamer. Besides, we have ever been 
delicate in the matter of broken heads to women’s 
eyes!’ 

“Your Majesty’s chivalry hath never been 
questioned, Sire,” said Charles, placing a chair in 
his most courtly way. “ Thy stick is sufficient 
weapon ’gainst a dozen swords, as well we know.” 
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Whereupon Pym sat, drew in his chair with a 
noise that set the teeth on edge, and breathed the 
steam from his plate. He turned to bully Basselt, 
who with Madame, Marthe, and Loraine, was 
greatly relieved at the peaceful turn, and stood 
near by to wait upon the exalted guest. “‘ As you 
have set all before me, get you gone. Yes, all. 
I must have room for elbows when I eat. Un- 
crowd this place and give me peace to nozzle. 
My bear charmer shall tend me if I need. . . 
Get out, I say!” He banged the table and the 
bottle danced. 

“Your Majesty has but to command.” Basselt 
followed the three scared women in their scuffle 
to the kitchen door and was out as quick as they. 
No fish made quicker dart, nor had such coward 
spirit. 

Little he knew, the pitiful clown, as he sat be- 
fore the dinner he had earned so well, that the 
watching eyes were those of the man whose name 
he stole and him that believed his story and lusted 
for his blood. 

O God, that one might read the book of Fate! 


VII 


NE may look now at a room in shadow but 
() where candles stood, for the nonce a quiet 
room and warm, the wavering soft flames 

thrown up against the darkness of oak wainscoting 
and reflected in the polished tops of those two 
tables like moonlight on the face of silent waters. 
All was still without, save when, from time to time, 
a late cart from near-by fields jolted through the 
Square with the clopping hoofs of a weary horse, 
and the chimes of the mother church sang away 
the hour. You may see the fanatic, darkly 
clothed, and eating gravely, pale still of face, 
a fire behind his eyes ; waiting, with calm joy, for 
the moment when he should make a spring and 
send the one he hated on his final road. You 
may observe the King himself, eating too, graceful 
as he ever was, with long white hands, his swarthy 
pointed face a prey to conflicting feelings of mis- 
chief and ecstasy, his wide brown eyes, set in 
puffy lines, dancing with the delight he felt at 


the adventure he was in, a truant from his school 
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but conforming to incongruous surroundings with 
an aptitude of such, there being no man alive that 
day that had known so many vicissitudes as he. 
And, for the sake of contrast, look you next at 
that other, that common braggart, sitting high, 
forgetting the kingship that he played in a patheti- 
cal self-preservation from inn to village inn and 
now, with a lust for meat, rolling back his sleeves. 
What a picture for a master brush that room and 
these three made! What a drama for a poet’s 
pen the situation gave ! 

It was Pym that spoke. ‘“* Now,” said he, “ to 
appease a raging hunger and a desert thirst.” 
He took up a knife and pointed it at Ingram. 
“ Sirrah, what’s your name ? | can cut with greater 
gusto when you turn your sour mug.’”” And then 
to Charles, ‘‘ See to’t, Master Snip.” He held 
his face over the plate and filled his mouth with 
his fingers. 

Ingram gazed in horror and detestation. 

So Charles leaned forward. “‘ His Majesty,” 
said he with suavity, “ who hath appointed me a 
lord of eating noises, graciously desireth, sir, to 
view thy back.” 

“J will turn my back upon no man, least of all 
him of whom the righteous have hope of his death. 
Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein.” Ingram 
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spoke with such an iciness that each word froze 
as it fell from him. 

Pym looked up and shivered, the beef arrested 
in his mouth. “Death? Pit? ... What’s 
all this messy talk of graves?” 

And Charles, now in a mood for experiment, 
set a light to the gunpowder that made a train 
in his fancy, across that red brick floor. “‘ Sire,” 
he said, ‘“‘ my friend is one who passionately affects 
the cause of thy noble brother James, and there- 
fore cannot be expected to have much love of thee. 
As I am a judge of character, which is my only 
gift, I warrant he’s sincere, and so I raise my glass 
to the devoutest wish.” He rose and held it 
up. ‘‘ God save King Charles, whose end is now 
at hand.” 

Pym pushed back his chair in the greatest fright. 
““What’s that? . . . Why, oons, we have all 
our failings. Let him excuse my roughness. I 
hate the thought of death.” 

Then Ingram rose, his eyes in kindness still on 
Charles. “My friend, the quickness of your in- 
tuition precipitates a glorious deed I would rather 
have postponed, but since it has been brought to 
a head, rejoice, O my people, in thy release from 
evil.” He drew his sword with a flash. 

Whereat this Pym fellow, this bully, his bravado 
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leaking, put his chair between himself and Ingram 
and stood in gibbering fear. ‘Tis madness,” 
he cried. “ ’Tis cold-blooded murder. I’ve done 
naught of harm save empty words. Help!” 

Ingram went slowly towards him with a pointing 
sword. ‘here were two spots of colour on his 
sallow face. “ Hell from beneath is moved for 
thee, to meet thee at thy coming.” 

Then Charles, half in scorn and half in laughter, 
“What, callest thyself a king and hast no sword ?” 

With chattering teeth Pym hid behind the King, 
with chair as added barrier. “‘ What need have I 
of sword who am a man of peace?” he asked 
shrilly. “‘ If he were my brother I could not wish 
Bim better. 2. « Help!” 

Whereat Charles roared with laughter, dodged 
away and left the coward exposed. “ Of all your 
lamentable failings, Charles,” he said, “I hold 
that lack of courage was not one. . . . To 
him! To him with the chair. Or take my sword.” 
He drew it and held its handle out. 

“Grrrh |” said Pym and backed. 

“But, for God’s sake, play your part with a 
modicum of kingliness and die like a Stuart, man!” 

Ingram commenced to stalk the quaking Pym, 
and though still outwardly calm and cold and 
gentle, there was a religious flame in his soul that 
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made two beacons of his eyes. “ Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was,” he cried in a 
ringing voice, high-pitched, “and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it.” 

When, like a horse in a burning stable, Pym let 
out a piercing scream. “ Oh, sir, oh, Captain, I 
am not Charles, Iam zot. I am poor Dick Pym 
of the disbanded circus calling myself King for 
beef and bed. As God sees me, that’s the simple 
truth.” He dropped the chair and scampered 
beneath his table, blubbering loudly like a boy 
caught stealing apples. “‘ Help! Help!” 

Ingram drew up. ‘“‘ How art thou fallen from 
greatness, O Lucifer, degenerate son of a noble 
father |” 

And Charles was filled with a kind of whimsical 
indignation as he gazed at the abject chattering 
creature in his ignominy of terror. ‘“‘ Odds 
my life!” he said, “that I should see myself 
thus acted—under a table like a rabbit to its 
hole!” 

Whereat Ingram, anxious to bring it to an end, 
approached the table to run his sword through 
Pym. “I have heard of thee by the hearing of 
the ear,” said he with bitter scorn, ‘‘ but now mine 
eye seeth thee the craven that thou art.” 

From Pym, utterly distraught, “‘ He’s lunatic ! 
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He’s for a straitjacket! . . . Help! 
Help!” 

Charles drew his sword, and with a generous 
emotion, though he laughed again, turned the 
point of Ingram’s from his victim. ‘‘ No, no! 
No!” he said. “‘ This has become too hideous a 
joke. What this poor blubbering thing hath told 
you is the truth. It is ke who swept the dung 
from cages and stole the best of meat from ambling 
bears.” 

Ingram was amazed. ‘What, thou wouldst 
endeavour to prevent an inspired act to the glory 
of a suffering people? Stand clear, I say.” 

But the King held his ground. “ Ingram,” he 
said, “‘ Ingram, what thou hast heard of Charles 
may have some justice in it, but thine eye is 
strangely out when in this crawling clown thou 
imaginest the King. ’S death, man, to what- 
soever depths he may have fallen in these slippery 
years of doubt, think you he hath lost all outward 
semblance to the noble father that was his? ... 
Look well at me.” 

He stood before Ingram with his arms flung 
wide, his head held high, his thick lips slightly 
parted, a smile in his eyes. For all his poverty- 
stricken garments and levity, his strange quick 
changes of mood, and the impish desire to seize 
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whatever made for fun, the grace, the breeding, 
the Stuart eye, and the Bourbon mouth of this 
man were very plain to see. 

“What,” asked Ingram, dumbfounded, “is it 
possible I have been deceived ?”’ He bent for- 
ward with a gaze of intense inspection, his hungry 
sword with its point to the floor. 

Charles went into another laugh at the absur- 
dity. ‘‘ Fie, fie, friend Ingram, how wouldst thou 
usurp the power of God when thy distorted sight 
fails at the moment of thy horrid triumph ? Oons, 
man, dost not know a Stuart when thou seest 
him?” 

Hearing which the grovelling Pym stuck out his 
head from beneath the table, with gaping mouth, 
and in the look he shot at Charles you might have 
seen both choler and admiration. ‘“‘ Damn me,” 
he gasped, “‘ another scurvy liar.” 

Meantime the truth had dawned on Ingram. 
Ay, there was undoubted Stuart in this man. 

. “Ah! Now ’tis clear why thou prayest 
of the Lord to make thee to know thine end and 
the measure of thy days. Have at thee, Lucifer |” 
with which he made a vicious thrust. 

Charles, ready for this, parried and sprang 
back. ‘‘I confess,” he said, with a kind of ad- 
monition, “‘ ’twere something better bred of thee 
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to ask my pardon for this gross error ere we set 
ourselves to kill.” 

Knowing full well that this was become a matter 
of life and death, he kicked the table over to clear 
a wider space. Plates and candles made so loud 
a crash upon the brick-laid floor that Basselt and 
his womenfolk came rushing in. 

There was a pandemonium of ejaculations and 
remonstrances, rushings to and fro, terror, topped 
by a piercing cry of anguish from Loraine, as 
blades met and sparkled and the two antagonists 
commenced to fight—the one expert and inflamed 
with pent-up fanatic zeal, the other a finished 
swordsman bent on holding life. 

“Remove the tables... clear the room. 

Hold the wax lights high,” cried out 
Charles. “Ah, well fought, sir.” He parried 
that lunge and backed into the trembling Pym, 
left unprotected on his hands and knees. “ Into 
a corner, lion-tamer.” And he gave a great push 
to the rabbit with his foot, which sent him sprawl- 
ing to Ingram’s feet. 

And while Pym howled and Ingram drew up 
breathless, Charles seized the brief interval to 
slip quickly to Loraine, when he spoke to her most 
tenderly. ‘If I should die, dear heart, thy love 
shall gain me entrance to the Holy Gate.” 
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“ Charles.” 

“I love thee. Quick! Up, up!” 

With deadly interest Ingram attacked again. 
Swords flew sparks. 

Holding the candles in his shaking hands, 
Basselt was on the stairs ; Loraine upon the land- 
ing praying on her knees; Madame and Marthe 
clasping each other at the kitchen door; Pym 
crouching on the stairs above Basselt, out of dan- 
ger there. The “Oh, oh, oh,” of consternated 
women rose above the incessant clash of weapons. 

As Ingram fought he spoke. “ Blessed is he 
that considereth the poor.” 

To which Charles flung him, “‘ Put not thy trust 
in princes for some have been well and truly 
coached in the use of arms. . . . Aha, ha! 
Touché, touché!” 

It was a scratch. ‘‘ Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion and an haughty spirit before a fall.” 

They covered the room in their superb duel, 
each aware that one mistake spelt death. Then, 
putting his foot on a piece of fat, Charles slipped, 
fell to one knee, and raised a scream from Pym, 
who saw himself the next victim of that white- 
faced earnest man. 

But Charles was up at once. ‘In the service 
of my father thine was a gallant sword,” he said. 
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And this time he attacked. Brilliant, relentless, 
with an iron wrist, a quick eye, a nimble foot, deep 
breathing, and made steady by the desire to live 
for his sweet maid, it was a sight to see him, this 
way, that way, from door to window, from stairs 
to wall, till, with irresistible lunge, he broke 
through Ingram’s defence and ran him through 
the heart. 

Down went Ingram in a crumple to the floor. 

““Oh, my God,” came from Basselt. 

And there was screaming from Madame and 
Marthe—Loraine in thankfulness, while the little 
bantam hurried down with candles and went on 
his knees beside the fallen man. 

Then Charles, standing over the fanatic’s limp 
body, breathless, but with sudden grave dignity 
and a deep regret: “ Here passeth the soul,” he 
said, “of a great gentleman.” 


PART IIl 


OME we now, later by an hour, to the 
C bedroom allotted to the King. 

See you here a room plainly panelled, 
smallish, clean as a swan’s wing, neat as a spin- 
ster’s mind, but which might have belonged to a 
priest. Built on the upper corner of the inn it 
faced the Square at the point, if a line were drawn, 
to where stood, plumb in the middle, the great 
stone cross at whose heavy base a flaming pat- 
tern of flower baskets was made each market-day. 

The roof sloped down at the end of the room, 
and beneath this slope that was beamed with ir- 
regular splits of wood there was a bed with a 
tent-like canopy standing on a higher level than 
the floor and up one step. A window with many 
panes and a seat of well-shined wood ran the 
whole length of one wall, uncurtained save for a 
simple border along the top. Of furniture naught 
but a grave tallboy with brass handles to its 
several drawers, and a small high wash-hand 
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stand on which a jug stood shyly in a cold white 
basin. 

A rough carved crucifix of reddish wood, old, 
pitiful, hung on a space near by the door ; beneath 
it, accurately placed, a prie-dieu inviting one to 
prayer. For the rest a gate-legged table and a 
high-backed chair, the floor, uneven, a little tilted 
towards the window, of wide timbers glistening 
with the energy of the lusty Marthe. 

Up two small steps a narrow door giving to the 
bedroom of the little maid. 

As you could see, the room was empty save for 
the intrusion of the moon, which streamed in a 
great white patch upon the floor. Of sound 
nothing at first, until the church clock chimed the 
hour—ten. In the utter silence, disturbed never 
so much as by a dog’s bark or a cock’s crow, it 
sounded nearer than it was, its announcement 
quick and jerky; two bells repeated four times, 
the hour struck by a deeper bell not in the same 
key—so : “‘ Eee-ee, Eee-ee, Eee-ee, Eee-ee. . . . 
Ah—ah—ah,”’ and on to the finish. A constant 
and faithful companion through the night and day. 

Presently the door was opened and the yellow 
flame of a candle clashed with the cold pure magic 
of the moon. "Iwas Charles that entered, bend- 
ing to do so, as the door was low. 
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“Duck thy head, dear lad,” said he, holding 
the candle high. “This door was made for 
smaller men than we—and like all small men, as 
never they fail of bantam cocks to say, of greater 
brain.” 

Whereupon there came in young Harry Sey- 
mour, wearing riding boots with spurs that 
jangled, and a sword and hat. This, as he en- 
tered, he removed. He was in visible perturba- 
tion. 

““ Oh, Sire,’’ he said, looking about him in dis- 
gust, “an attic, fit only to a lout.” 

“Then, in my present mood,’’ said Charles, 
“tis very fit to me. Reversedly to that raffish 
clown that plays the part of king to win his 
board—how soon to tragedy the farce was turned | 
—mine is the aching desire to play the country 
Jack and drop the cynic king.” 

He placed the candle on the tallboy and stood 
there looking up so that the light fell on his face. 
A different face then, devoid of impishness and 
mirth, unusually grave and even cloudy, and, 
though with no indication of fatigue, tired, as a 
man’s would be who found life far from good. 
Indeed, in all his attitude—the slope of his shoul - 
ders, the limpness of his hands, the sag of his chest 
—there was a weariness of soul, a despondency, 
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a hurtness, that made him no relation to the 
man who had squeezed each drop of irony from 
the business below. ‘“‘ In my present mood,” he 
said, as one who knew and feared his own quick 
changes, his temperamental tangents, which, 
even at that moment, might take him into 
a sudden interest for some new thing and run 
him before a gust of laughter into flippancy 
again. 

Then Harry spoke. ‘‘ Lord God,” he said, not 
like the boy who stole the dinner from the house 
in Bruges, “ if thine had been the corpse that met 
my sight a moment since—and I accomplice to 
thy escape—by mine own hand should I have 
joined thee, Sire, before to-morrow dawns.” 
And with a sob he bent, picked up the King’s 
hand, and pressed his lips to it. 

Whereat Charles put his arm about the shoulder 
of his favourite. “I should have been glad of 
thee, dear Hal, on the long journey. But as 
Ingram must have said, ‘ Rejoice, O young man, 
in thy youth, and howsoever thou lov’st thy 
friend, stand ye in the ways and see, and ask for 
the old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
therein’. . . . Hal, ’twas touch and go with 
me. Self-appointed as God’s instrument to save 
our country from one who, had he but known, 
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will never be her king, Ingram’s sword was in- 
spired for my heart and came near to stop its 
beat.” 

Seymour caught his breath. 

*““ As ’twas, I won—and he is dead—and what 
of life to me?” 

It was a question the boy was primed to answer 
and was there indeed to do. 

But Charles went quickly on as though talking 
to himself. ‘‘ Can an Ethiopian change his skin 
or a leopard its spots ? Cana poor devil of a man, 
deep in ignominy and shiftiness, recover a lost 
caste and find his soul again? It hurts me to have 
had the blood of Ingram on my sword, for he was 
right, my friend.” 

““Oh, no no!” cried Harry Seymour, “ never 
will that claim be held in England who calls for 
thee at last.” 

;.. The King turned upon the handsome eager boy, 
hot still from his headlong ride from the Court. 
He spoke this time with a note of strong reproach. 
“Oh, Hal, Hal, at this moment, in the stark sin- 
cerity that comes with death, what use to feed me 
as the others do on the bones of stale pretence ?”’ 

~ But, Sire “ . 

- “J thought thou wert sufficiently my brother 


to call me Charles, and we had come to an humour 
Kx 
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one with another to harken to this parroting of 
restoration with ironic smiles.” 

“« Ay,” said Harry, “‘ until I heard what Bristol 
had to say, and later, when thine absence caused 
a panic in the Court, the news that North and 
Pembroke brought from General Monk which 
followed hard on Bristol’s heels.” 

“‘ Oh, I am sick with it,”’ said Charles. ‘‘ Wolf ! 
Wolf! Wolf!” He turned away with a gesture 
of distress, and stood before the Man of Sorrows, 
who was nailed to the Cross. 

Harry followed, filled with his conviction, and 
with the urge upon him of Hyde’s messages and 
the appeals of Bristol which had been rendered 
all the more eloquent by the sudden coming of 
North and Pembroke officially from Monk. “‘ They 
are all of a like mind this time,” he said, “‘ and are 
on the verge of such a joy that is a’most too big 
to- bear.” 

“What, again?” asked Charles. “‘ Hope hath 
more lives than a cat in the long tried heart.” 

“So have I been sent to bring thee back with 
me,” 

Charles was deeply hurt. ‘‘ Thou didst not 
split upon my being here?” 

Harry threw out his spatulate hands. “‘ Bristol 
demented, Hyde in tears, Hamilton’s sword at 
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my throat, a clamour in all the Court that forced 
the break of confidence. Forgive me, Charles.” 

There were tears in Harry’s eyes, although they 
burned with excitement at the certainty of things. 

With the old familiar gesture Charles leaned out 
and pinched his ear. ‘‘I have shared with thee 
in laughter, boy, and so forgive,” he said. ‘“‘ But 
it makes a stab of pain to catch my heart to 
know there is not one to keep the little trust I 
placed.” 

“ But in this circumstance,” cried Harry upon 
him, “ the fleet coming to Holland to carry thee 
to throne and happiness * 

Skeptical and sarcastic the King broke in, “ Oh, 
that fleet! You say ’tis Holland now,” and gave 
a kind of laugh. 

This stung the boy, who had seen the emotion 
of those resuscitated men in Bruges. “I broke 
my word with the less remorse,” he said, ‘“‘ when I 
did put against thy restoration, which, after all 
these years, has come, a little loving, the mere 
seduction of an apple maid . 

‘““Ah, there thou ’rt wrong,” said Charles, 
“although, ’tis true, I started with that intent and 
told thee so.” 

“ Then, if ‘tis even less,’ 
horses stand below - 
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“‘ But it is so much more!” Charles put his 
hands on his favourite’s shoulders, and then spoke 
quickly, simply, and with a deep vibration in his 
voice. ‘‘ Hal, something came over me to-day, 
whether an intuition that I was at the parting of 
the ways, a foreboding that I might take my 
stand before the King of Kings, or a deep longing 
for improvement and the desire to make a change, 
I know not, boy. Suffice it that when I slipped 
from the prison gate, dodged in the shadows to 
the market-place, and sat beside the chaste and 
lovely maid who had set my blood aflame—driving 
the fly-taxed horse that drew her rustic cart—I 
felt as young as thou. All the viciousness that I 
have wallowed in left like an evil smoke. 

She knew not who I am, and loved me ; and in her 
eyes, blue as where the angels sport in Heaven, 
I read a trusting faith that turned hot passion 
into tenderness and touched the spring of mercy 
in my heart. . . . Hal, scarce a word she 
spoke, and out from the sweet eloquence of a 
virgin mind I heard the trembling joy, the high 
pure voice of budding spring, eager for love but 
innocent of harm. To do her wrong would be 
deliberately to slit a lark’s tongue, cause the falling 
of a star, or put a crushing foot upon a flower. 
Worse than that, dear Hal—’twould be to take 
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advantage of a child and stain a spotless soul 

Would God I could throw a mythical 
crown to my brother James, put on the clothes of 
an honest man, and take her to wife in a cottage 
in this place.” He ended in a sob. 

““T am amazed,” said Harry Seymour. 

Whereat Charles flung out his hands. ‘‘ Give 
me leave to be a man this once,” he said 

“ But—but art thou not still Charles ? ” 

And the King replied, strangely unresentful, 
you may think, of his favourite’s frank astonish- 
ment, “‘ Nay, I am not Charles. How hard a thing 
it is to make our playmates see the other man 
there is in every man.” 

And Seymour stammered again, saying, ‘‘ But 
—but it has been said of you, ‘always the same 
Charles.” . . . I cannot understand.” 

“* And if it comes to that ’”—still was he patient 
—‘“ I cannot understand thy lack of understanding. 
Always the same Charles! . . . Always? Is 
there xo hope forme? . . . I tell thee, boy, 
I am sick of aping king. So shalt thou leave me 
here to-night, not as when I left thee, to play the 
passionate thief, but, in the morning while the 
day is fresh, to lie at her feet on a quiet hill and 
let the hours go by in a dream of youthful love. 
So shall I build up by this sacrifice a rare and 
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precious memory for the secret places of the 
heart.” 

In his urgency Harry raised his voice. He had 
sworn to bring the King back to the Court, to his 
duty, to the final relief of all those weary men. 
‘“‘ Oh, Sire,”’ he cried, ‘‘ what shall I say to Hyde 
and Bristol, North and Pembroke . 

“Hush,” warned the King, raising a finger. 
“ She sleepeth in that room and hath been already 
perturbed enough. Poor sweet, she thought to 
see me killed.” 

Harry fell on his knees in a last appeal. “I 
beseech thee, Sire, come back with me, or all may 
be lost again.” 

And the King raised him and stood him up: 
a boy, newly serious at the turn of events, dumb- 
founded, fearful of returning alone to those who, 
because of the King’s partiality, had sent him 
on this vital errand, loaded with their prayers. 

** All is lost, Hal, and hath been. It is written 
thus. And even if the recording angel had to-day 
been told to draw a pen through that decree, the 
more reason that I should stay to win a jewel 


for my crown.” 
” 


** Sire-——— 
““Go, Hal,’ said Charles. ‘‘ Leave me to this 
good oasis in a desert life. It hath been very 
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hard to win. And even now, unpractised as I 
am in decency, the least temptation may bring 
my effort all to naught.”” He grasped the hand of 
Seymour and held it close in great affection. 
“Not to-morrow, but the day after, which is 
market-day, will I return to thee and those poor 
men who see the mirage of home in every drift of 
cloud that blows from London. Meantime, God 
bless thee, Hal.” 

Led to the door with firmness, Seymour tried 
to speak and could not for his tears. There, after 
a moment of silent but desperate appeal, his young 
face wet, his mouth in painful tremble, he turned 
and bowed and went. The jangle of his spurs 
woke the echoes of the silent house. A door 
banged. There was the clopping of hoofs upon 
the round hard stones—two horses, one with 
empty saddle, the important one. 

Then the clock without : ‘‘ Eee-ee—Eee-ee ”— 
and, once more, silence. 


II 


shoulder against the door, legs crossed, 

hands clasped, eyes turned inward, young 
in his dream but oldin misery. And of the words 
the eager boy had said there were but four which 
circled through his brain like wooden horses in a 
roundabout. “‘ Always the same Charles, always 
the same Charles!” 

He groaned and shifted, and so that he might 
overcome an agony of craving moved to the tri- 
fling business of shifting the candlestick from tall- 
boy to table, from table to window seat, where 
the draught fluttered its flame as the pulse of his 
heart fluttered at the temptation of her who was 
so near. 

And then, eyes turning with hungry longing to 
her bedroom, but holding back with sweat upon 
his temples, “A few last words, a kiss,” he thought. 
“What harm? If I knock she will open,” but 
held his place by the window, heart thumping, 
passion flaming, fighting desire with all the 
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strength with which he had so recently fought to 
live. And then, all the way to her door, swiftly 
he went, carried thither by an overwhelming storm 
—but drew his hand away. “ A kiss, and resolu- 
tion shatters totemptation. . . . No, no, #0! 
O God, be on my side in this!” 

Whereat, catching sight of the crucifix, he rushed 
to the prie-dieu, knelt upon it, bowed his head, 
and did his best to pray. . . . “Always the 
same Charles, always the same Charles.” Oh, 
those recurring bitter words that were so damna- 
tion true. He beat his breast and groaned and 
groaned again. He was out of the habit of prayer. 
It would not come. Had he not switched from 
one creed to another in the vain endeavour to 
better his position? Which was then his God ? 
And so he rose and walked about—up, down, and 
across—with hands behind his back. 

“* Kee-ee—Eee-ee—Eee-ee ” and again si- 


lence. 

He spoke aloud as he was wont todo. ‘‘ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it. . . . Itseems 


that Ingram hath left me a legacy of Scriptural 

thought and stirred a conscience that hath been 

stagnant for so long. What use ?—save in the 

affair that brought me to this house. As King I 
eh 
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am as far away from ruling as I ever was, and 
thus, at least, the people of long-torn England 
will be spared of me—indulgences, extravagances, 
flippancies, that I should surely use. Always— 
always the same Charles! . . +. As man, what 
do I stand upon? The shifting sand of an ephe- 
meral ecstasy. No more. Even with attempted 
prayer and the deep wish to hide under the shadow 
of good intentions’ wings, I am at this moment 
in the magnet of this maid. . . . The irresis- 
tibility of carnal thought draws me to that door, 
do what I will. Always the same Charles! ... 
O God, be on my better side this night.” 

He covered his face with his hands, stood with 
his back to the maiden’s room, and ransacked his 
skeptical brain for words of prayer. 

Poor wretch, who had been sold so often to this 
party and to that, used again and again by ambiti- 
ous men, some true, some faithless ; a life strewn 
with broken pawns, sunken ships, lies, treacheries, 
humiliations ; hopes dashed by failures and de- 
feats, respect bartered for plain necessities. . . . 

Loraine came out with no more sound than 
goes with a moonbeam, and stood in front of 
him. 

Little by little he sensed her, caught her fra- 
grance as of that of a primrose, and his hands fell. 
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At first it seemed that she was merely the im- 
personation of his desire, the spirit of a dream, all 
white. But when, finally, by her fluttering breath 
and warm but timid hand upon his arm, it was 
forced upon him that she it was in the very flesh, 
with a little cry he took her in his arms, glad and 
sorry, joyful but frightened. Always the same 
Charles ? There are two men in every man. God 
give him strength to remain the other with this 
trusting girl. 

“Loraine, Loraine,” he said. 

She put her arm about his neck and nestled as a 
bird for warmth. “I heard voices,” she said, 
“then silence. Methought thou hadst fallen 
into sleep.” 

“Sleep ? With thee within a short arm’s reach 
in yonder room—so near in all thy sweetness 
that I did seem to feel thy breathing on my 
cheek ?.” 

““Methought that thou wouldst call me—and 
have been waiting there to answer. . . . I 
could wait no more.” 

“Call thee? Oh, my dove, if thou couldst but 
have heard the cries of yearning I have shouted 
in my heart.” 

“* We were to have wandered after dinner in the 
lane, Thou madest the plan and then Oh, 
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Charles!”’ She shivered at the remembrance of 
the scene below and hid her eyes against his 
shoulder. 

“ Half in mischief, half in uncanny wish to test 
the present mood of Fate—always the same 
Charles |—I brought that fight about and stood 
too friendlily to death. . . . Didst thou fear 
for me, my sweet?” 

sg 33 ik 

““Wouldst thou have wept if I had gone?” 

“* Speak not of it,” she cried. 

And Charles said, ‘‘ Ah, such bright pearls upon 
my departing spirit would have guided me through 
darkness to the shining path.” 

Loraine looked up, with round, astonished eyes. 
“Why did he hate thee so—thou, who art so gal- 
lant and so kind?” 

“* Here and there are men,” said Charles, kissing 
her hair, “‘ high of purpose and of religious mind 
who take upon themselves to usurp the power of 
God upon this earth. Fanatics, they’re called, 
which is an evasive term for them that make a 
murder for the people’s good. One of them was 
he.” 

““T cannot think he knew thee,”’ said Loraine. 

“Only from having met me in this inn to-night 
—when, by the irony that runs through life, he took 
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an instant liking to a fellow guest. But had he 
known me since I was a boy and put me in the 
balance ’gainst misfortune’s weights, even so he 
would have killed me in my sleep to-night. He 
was convinced, as I am, of my unworthiness in a 
certain cause.” 

“Thou unworthy—that art so truly good ?” 

“To thee, O lovely one, that commandest good- 
ness as the Madonna faith, ay. But in the case 
of which I cannot speak he had a rightness, as I 
know most well, for no man is so humbly aware 
of an unfitness to uphold the cause he loved 
beyond all else than I who took his life in self- 
defence. Irony again—because I have lost the 
cause, and we might have been good friends. 
I was a prisoner of hope, and hope hath taken 
wings. . . . God rest poor Ingram’s soul.” 

She was bewildered. ‘I do not understand.” 

““ Nor I, my dove,” said Charles ; ‘‘ nor shall we 
find an answer to the riddle till eternity is passed. 
Meanwhile, here is love.” (Always the same 
Charles ?) 

She stood on tiptoes, stirred to a desire for 
proof. 

And he kissed her with sudden passion and 
clasped her warm young body to his heart. ‘“‘ The 
touch and scent of thee,” he said with shaking 
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voice, ‘‘ goeth to my brain like fire. My heart 
thumps and I am breathless like a running man.” 
‘“‘T have been waiting for thee,” she said softly. 
“Wert thou not coming to say good-night ?”’ 
“Nay, I feared to go.” 
“Feared ? But this, you say, is love.” 
““*Twas that which gave me fear... . Were 
I in that little nest to hold thee in all the glory of 
thy young beauty I might urge thee to a surrender 
of what I must not take.” He stopped, and fought 
again as he had fought below, not, this time, for 
his life but hers—not this time for himself, which 
he judged of little value, but for her and the 
retention of the unrubbed colours on her wings, 
the spotlessness of her young petals. There was 
a touch of idealism and mercy in his other man. 
“So will we say good-night as here we stand,”’ he 
said, at last, ““and meet to-morrow in an open 
place. My dearest heart, good-night.” 
She was reluctant and still clung to him. “‘ Thou 
wilt never leave me now that thou art here ?” 
“IT shall be with thee all the days I live. Thou 
art enthroned in me, my little queen.” He led 
her to the door of her room and opened it. ‘‘ God 
bless and guard thee from all harm this night.” 
“And thee, my love,” she said, but lingered 
still. “ To-morrow, then.” 
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“Oh, my dear sweet,” he cried, but dared not 
touch her again, “ what hast thou done to me that I 
can let thee go ? The purity that rings thee round 
forces me off and leaves me without the pale of 
my desire. . . . Escape to thy virgin nest 
ere I can hold thee back. . . . I love thee. 
Always and always I shall love thee. Remember 
that.” 

““ And I thee,” she said, “‘ until the very end,” 
and turned and went. 

But before she could close the door he whipped 
the key from the inside, shut the door, locked it 
against himself, and stood there, trembling. 

“ Not always the same Charles—no, no!” 

He went with a sort of stagger to the open 
window, flung the key into the Square, and re- 
mained in the white flood of moonlight, with 
outstretched arms. 

“Thou hast given me strength, O God,” he 
said, “‘ to be a king at last.” 


III 


EE-EE, Eee-ee, Eee-ee, Eee-ee—ah— 
K ah—ah—and on to eleven. 

A cat, brave when dogs were sleeping, 
crossed the Square with tail hoisted, caught a 
fancied sound, turned with a coward leap, and 
darted into the silence of the shadows. 

Little by little, stealthily, the door was opened. 
A hand, a foot; Dick Pym’s face appeared and 
then his body. Inch by inch, quietly, he shut the 
door, gave the room a sharp look, and then, armed 
with a sword, crept murderously intent, towards 
the King. So concentrated was he on his purpose 
he did not see the intervening table, went into it, 
and caused a horrid noise. 

The King wheeled quickly. ‘‘ How now ?” he 
demanded. 

“Oh, curses on such clumsiness,” said Pym. 

“This is my room, I’d have you know.” The 
tone was sharp. 

“ Ay, and the devil was in my hunt ror it— 
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glooming outside doors, boards creaking, the fright 
of the dead body with a napkin on its face. Oooo !” 

“Why art thou come? I gave thee no per- 
mission. Get thee gone!” 

There was a scofing laugh. “Smoke me, 
brother liar, that’s not the tone to take,” said 
Master Pym. “I’m the man of grievance at this 
point. Hoighty-toighty.” 

Charles was astonished. ‘‘ What, when ’twas 
I had pity on thee and gave thy yellow liver 
another slobbering chance? MHere’s gratitude.” 

“Gratitude !”’ He echoed the word, loudly. 
““Drat me, that’s a proper term from one who’s 
thieving my only means of sustenance and in 
competition with my scheme! ”’ 

Charles left the window. He was impatient. 
He had no wish to bandy words with this buffoon. 
Exaltation dropped at the sight of him like a 
wounded bird. ‘What meanest thou, snipe?” 

Pym drew back, for all his possession of the only 
weapon. The ring in that imperious voice re- 
minded him unpleasantly of the circus master 
whom he once had badly served. ‘‘ Oons,” said 
he, cunningly, “ ’tis most considerable clear from 
the lofty way you nag that you have played the 
king far longer than you ought.” 

“T fail to understand.” 
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“Here’s a nice game, if I walk upon your tracks ! 
‘Thou the King ?’ they’ll say, when I claim my 
wine and beef. ‘Thou? But lately we served 
the same to one that ate and drank on similar 
consideration.” . . . Who’s the dirty dog?” 

“* Odd’s heart,” cried Charles, disgusted, “* the 
fellow’s drunk.” 

Pym was not angry but regretful. “ Nay, not 
even happy,” he grumbled, “‘ or damned if I’d be 
here. I’m like to be cold and dainty for the stir 
you made this night, spoiling everything for me. 
Ay, and you’ve plainly used my trick so oft as to 
have moments when you think you ave the King.” 

And Charles retorted, ‘‘ Iam, thou fool—for the 
first time in my life.” 

The brazenness of this downright assertion took 
Pym’s breath. Had he notalready heard him make 
that claim ? “‘ The first time ? What, the man’sa 
born liar. I’m not to be fended off with that.” 

“With what, pray?” 

“With what, pray ?’”’ Here indeed was a cause 
for indignation. “‘ Why not be honest to a fellow 
actor ? Why not confess you’ve played king half 
over Flanders ?” 

“Half over Flanders? . . . You’d touch 
the mark more nearly if you said half over all the 
world | ” 
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A sad blow, that, for Pym. He shook his head 


and stood for a moment in gloom. “‘ And I, God’s 
truth,” he said,“ imagined myself the sole inventor 
of this sham! ’Tis no wonder, then, that you 
assert you’re King. ‘The thing’s become a mania. 
Tuck, tuck, tuck.”” He made these worried noises 
by clicking his tongue against the roof of his 
mouth. “‘ This gives me, as I feared, a messy 
deed to put in practice. And I so hate a sword.” 
He made a clumsy lunge. 

Whereat Charles, nimble fellow, sprang aside. 
“Tn the devil’s name what art thou at?’ He was 
not angry yet. He had not grasped the point. 

“ By our Lady, dullard, you must die or J am 
out of work.” 

Which statement, though spoke prosaic, ren- 
dered Charles aghast. “J must die?” Quickly 
he caught the meaning of this man, who saw a rival 
in the field. Odd’s fish, here was irony again. 
Was it a wonder that he fell a-laughing at some- 
thing so grotesque? 

Holding the sword as it might have been his 
hedgerow stick, Pym watched his fellow im- 
personator in his spasm of mirth. “ Hah, I 
warrant ’tis no laughing matter,” he said, at last. 
“I’m a desperate creature, cabbage. My future 
is at Stake.” 
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And Charles cried out at him, ‘‘ And so is mine, 
i’ faith |—at the very moment when it hath as- 
sumed a modicum of promise. . . . With the 
same sword with which I saved thee from a narrow 
hole, a nasty taste for worms, thou comest with 
queer reluctance to spit the very man whose name 
hath been thine only means of beef? 

Genius of Fantastics, not of steel but laughing I 
am like to die.” 

He backed and sat upon the bed. 

““Mad,”’ said Pym, “‘ mad as a March hare.” 

He was much discomfited. Here was a most 
extraordinary man, quicker of changes than he had 
ever known, and with a certain recognizable 
polish and manner, tone and accent, which made 
for respect and were not to be competed with. 
Once a gentleman, perhaps ; fallen into disgrace, 
and now an obvious rogue. That was the ex- 
planation of it all. 

‘““ Come, come,” he went on. “I cannot kill thee 
lolling on a bed in a fit of ill-becoming laughter. 
Say a prayer if you know one, and prepare your- 
self with decency for death. Come, I will do it as 
well as I can with reasonable conscience.” 

“ Drop my sword and scurry ’neath the table,” 
said Charles, finding his voice. He picked up a 
pillow and heaved it hard at Pym. 
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Slow of foot Pym received it in his face. “‘ Ah, 
you fight,” he said, gladly. ‘‘ That’s better. 
Then shall I not have murder on my mind.” And 
he made another lunge. 

Leaping over the bed Charles stood with it 
between himself and Pym. “ Pillow versus blade,” 
he said, with sarcasm. ‘A rare good fight in- 
deed.” 

Whereat Pym was indignant once again. “ But 
I’m no brawling dog such as thou art—killing for 
the joy of letting blood. My fight is for a cause— 
self-preservation: a poor wretch who sees his 
chance expire.” 

Charles was moved to a great laugh. “A 
fanatic, but of a different kind.” Then seriously, 
*““ Pym, thou thief of bear’s meat, I’ll make a bar- 
gain with thee.” 

Pym was instantly on guard. ‘‘ What sort of 
bargain? A tricky fellow, I would not trust thee 
out of sight.” 

“Put down my sword,” said Charles, “ or, as 
thou canst not touch me, break it ’crost thy knee 
and throw the pieces out. Then fetch ink and 
pen and I will write thee a guarantee of place and 
money in return for life.” 

““In whose name?” asked the leery Pym. 


? ” 


“Mine own, i’ faith—the King’s. 
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There was an angry roar. “‘ Out on this fooling. 
Such a deed would have no greater value if I wrote 
the thing myself. Say a what-you-call-’em, and 
prepare for death.” 

With great deftness Charles hurled another 
pillow and leaped the bed to close with his antago- 
nist. 

But Pym was too quick this time, and dodged 
the soft missile, backed to the door to guard it, 
with sword held ready. “I see thy dodge,” he 
said. ‘‘ Thou art a rat in a trap.” 

“Thou hast forgot the window.” 

“Leap then, and lie flat and frog-like on the 
stones below.” 

Charles looked out. It was a jump of fifty 
feet. “‘ Hm, that should I, in very truth.” So he 
turned and spoke affably and with persuasion ; 
indeed, with all his charm. ‘‘ Come, come, good 
Pym, old Dick, my brother—feeder of the king 
of beasts. Call a truce to this absurdity and let 
us deal with facts.” 

Which made Pym chuckle. ‘‘ What shouldst 
thou know of facts, liar that thou art ?” 

“ All there is to know,” Charles answered, “‘ I 
have had ’em all my life. Stern facts, simple 
Richard, piled one on top the other till I look down 
from a mountain at the view.” He went a little 
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forward, though wary of the sword. “ Now, old 


friend,” he added, smiling kindly, “ there is some 
truth in your contention that I am not King 
Charles.” 

S A-l- 

“‘ But, on my honour, I am he they call so and 
hope one day by whom to be rewarded if my 
people should be minded to that end,” 

Ch, ba va 1" 

“No laughing matter, Pym, I warrant. And, 
as thou didst lately say to me, I am a desperate 
man—my future is at stake.” 

Pym flung out a hand. “A pox upon shy future ! 
With the circus utterly broke down I am planning 
for my own.” 

‘T also, and I do swear to thee, as I have hope 
of Heaven, that if thou let’st me off I’ll write a 
paper creating thee Master of my Horse, with 
rooms in St. James’s Palace and a hundred pounds 
acyear. 

Pym waved the thing aside, as well he might. 
“1 have given that post already to a dozen on the 
road.” 

Charles was nonplussed. “‘ Then—then ['ll 
make thee knight, and thou shalt have the care of 
—of,all the ducklings in the Park.” 

“Pshaw!” said Pym. “ That job I gave last 
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week to a Dutchman for a crown. At thee, thou 
nimble lunatic—and let’s ha’ done with this.” He 
made a vicious pass. 

Catching up the chair Charles stuck its legs out 
at him. ‘‘ Oh, Pym,” he cried, half laughing, half 
in despair, ‘‘ thou disbelieving fool, how can I con- 
vince thee of my sincerity in this? Why should 
I have saved thy life from Ingram but out of horror 
that I’d set him on to thee ?”’ 

Pym commenced to thrust at the legs of the 
chair. “Out on you for a liar,”’ he called out. 
“You killed him to relieve him of his purse.” 

“‘ T have been accused of everything but that!” 
It was too much. “ At you, at you, dog.” He 
rushed forward with the chair to pin the wretch 
to the wall. 

But Pym nipped to one side and made thrusts 
for Charles at where he was unprotected. And 
would have had him but that the King swung the 
chair in front of him again. 

Whereat Pym heaved a sigh. “‘ This may take 
time to do,”’ he said, “* but I ha’ got all night.” 

Charles laughed in spite of himself and sat upon 
the chair. 

““O God,” he said, “‘ this is the best humiliation 
even I have found! . . . At the moment 
when I thanked Thee for unexpected strength, 
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and rose to kingly feeling with what must have 
been Thy help, this rank pretender is sent down 
on me to end it with my sword. . . . What in 
the name of wonder is the meaning of it all? If 
I am to be brought to book to-night, why not have 
permitted me the dignity of dying by Ingram’s 
sword? That at least were honest and were held 
in Thy name, O Lord.” 

Pym snorted. “A little less of God and more 
of Pym,” said he, impatiently. ‘“‘ J am thy judge 
here now, bear that in mind. Drat me, here’s 
enough o’ this.” 

There was a distant clatter of horses’ hoofs that 
neither heard. 

And Pym, wound up, went on. “I hate the 
sight of blood, and never mistreated e’en an 
animal, however he provoked me. But you ha’ 
got to be removed, so let us shut our eyes and do 
the thing, say I. Not till I see you feet to feet with 
the corpse below will I be satisfied. Must I not 
eat and sleep? Come, die, you stubborn mule.” 
He began to thrust, and thrust, below and about 
the held-out chair, faster and faster, keeping 
Charles on the run from place to place. The 
clatter grew louder and louder. ‘‘ And here is 
thunder to suit the bloody deed. Why linger ?” 

Lunging with the chair, Charles kept Pym’s 
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sword away, foin and parry. ‘‘ What use to tell 
thee why? ‘Thou art as skeptic of my plans as I 
am of a throne.” 

The clatter drowned everything until it ceased 
beneath the windows. There were flashes of light 
from torches. Then a great banging at the inn 
door, and a crash as it gave before a weight. 

And Charles went on, intent upon this game. 
“But having an appointment in the morning 
which I intend to keep I’ll defend my foolish life 
until the last gasp, or you are sick of fighting.” 

The door was flung open. There were flashes 
of lights, a buzz of eager voices, and a man flung 
Pym to the other end of the room, where he fell 
on his hands and knees, dropping his sword. 


IV 


“a HAT?’S this?” asked Harry Seymour, 
looking at the King. 
The room filled. Hyde, Bristol, 


Hamilton, Darcy, Wentworth, Culpepper, Talbot, 
North, Pembroke, all, and more, rushed in tumul- 
tuously—emotional, breathless, triumphant. And 
at the door others, crowding. ; 

** Ay, what, by all the saints, is this ! 2” Charles 
faced the sudden onrush in the greatest amaze- 
ment. 

Hyde drew his sword. ‘“‘ God bless the King |! 
God save the King,” he cried. 

And all drew their swords and held them high. 
“God bless the King. God save the King.” 

Hyde went down on his knee. Likewise did 
they all. And every sword was lowered to 
Charles’s feet. 

And from the door, along the passage up from the 
room beneath and in the Square below, the joyful 
cry went out. “‘ God bless the King—the King.” 

Agd there stood Charles, chilled to the bone and 
hurt. ‘‘ What is this cursed mockery ?” he asked. 

169 
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In a voice of great joy, while tears streamed 
down his face, Hyde gave back, “Sire, the hour has 
come at last, and thou art King in very truth.” 

“God bless the King—the King—the King.” 
It rolled as loud as thunder and as long. 

Whereat Charles tottered, his hand to his head, 
his voice broken, his eyes with anger filled. 

“Is this the last touch ofirony? . . . What, 
have I not heard the cry of ‘ Wolf !’ till it is like to 
break the tissue of my brain? . . . Is this 
yet another of the fantastical things that I have 
borne this day? . . . Oh, shame on ye, gentle- 
men, to play this cruel trick on so oft-teased a 
wretchas I!” 

And, of a sudden, men parted at the door and 
made a lane, along which, timid, and with fright- 
ened eyes, the little maid came down. 

Then Bristol, in a loud and ringing voice, 
“Your Majesty, the news I brought this day was 
better than I thought. North and Pembroke, by 
a fleeter way, followed with later news and full 
substantiation. All England calls thee back— 
the throne awaits thee now.” 

There was another roar. ‘“‘ God bless King 
Charles, God save the King—the King—the King!” 

Into the open mouth of Pym a rabbit could have 
dodged. 
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Charles staggered and his lips were white. 
There were tears upon his cheeks. And Harry 
sprang to his side and with tenderness and rever- 
ence lent him his support. 

“It is true, Sire,” said Harry Seymour. “ It is 
true.” 

He was waved aside. ‘Let me stand upon 
mine own feet,” Charles said, quietly. ‘‘ I must do 
so now.” And with that, and a new dignity and 
simplicity, graceful as ever, he clasped his hands 
and raised his face, and said a supplication that 
was heard by all. 

“‘ Almighty God, who hath seen fit to give me 
strength this night, lay Thy merciful Hand upon 
my soul and be with me in all I havetodo. Amen.” 

“Amen. Amen.” It came from all those 
throats. 

And then the deep respectful silence was torn 
by a little cry. 

Turning at once Charles went to that poor child 
with a broken heart, she who, if his best wish had 
lasted, would have been his wife. Before all there 
he raised her hand to his lips, bowed deeply as toa 
queen, and spoke so that no one heard. 

“My dearest, whitest dove, to thee I owe my rise 
to kwgliness to-night ; not to my people or to these 
my friends. It is for thy dear sake that God hath 
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looked with kindness at my bitter end of trial. 
The inspiration of thy goodness will go with me to 
the duty I owe my country. Put thy memories of 
me like rose leaves in a box, and remember that I 
love thee, and shall always love thee, so long as I 
have life. Fare thee well, but look for me in 
dreams, for I shall come to thee to comfort and be 
comforted, to press thy hand in mine along the 
shining path. I love thee—I love thee.” He 
took her in his arms and kissed her—broke away, 
and, with a deep groan, flung up his head and went 
to his place again. 

“* All ye faithful,” cried he out, “‘ all ye true and 
faithful, follow me home.” He threw up his arm. 
““ England—God save England.” 

There was a roar, broken by sobs. “ England— 
God save England and the King—the King.” 

All swords were raised as men sprang up, so 
that King Charles II stood under a roof of steel on 
which the torches quivered. 

And like a white spirit Loraine slipped away. 


“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 


Is rounded with a sleep.” 


THE END 
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Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


For the Autumn, 1926 


Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT have pleasure in giving the 
following particulars of many new and forthcoming publications 
of general literary interest. 


--—_ 


A DIRECTORY OF GENTLEMEN OF COAT ARMOUR 


Armorial Families (7th Edition) 
By ARTHUR CHARLES FOX-DAVIES 


In one large handsome volume, with nearly six thousand illustrations, £10 10s. 
net, 

“ Armorial Families ” is the only existent work giving the names and arms of 
those officially and lawfully entitled to use coats of arms and crests. This is 
probably the last edition that will be published under the personal editorship 

of the original compiler of the book. 


‘Nippon By LOUIS COUPERUS 
Author of ‘‘ Eastward,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with numerous tllustrations, 18s. net. 

Mr. Couperus travels with observation in his gripsack and the pen of a ready 
writer at his hand, and the natural result is a picturesquely convincing record of 
scenes and experiences in the fascinating land of the Geisha and the Chrysanthe- 
mum, of Samural heredity and amazing modern progress. 


The Business Letter-Writer’s Manual 
By CHARLES EDGAR BUCK, B.B.A. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 15s. net. 
This is a book for students and those in business who seek a convenient, 
practical, and really usable reference book in creating better business letters. It 
will place letter-writing, for those who study it carefully, in a class by itself. 


On the Old Athabasca Trail By L. ¥. BURPEE 


In ong large handsome volume, with sixteen illustrations, 158. net. 

A briskly-written account of exploration in the Rockies, and of the exciting 
adventures of fur-hunters from the days of Thompson and Cox in the early 
nineteenth century to the present day. Undreamed-of hardships and difficulties 
which have to be overcome, and adventures so exciting that they set the blood 
a-tingle, are here narrated with a vividness and directness which grip the reader 
almost unwittingly No lover of adventure should miss ‘‘ On the Old Athabasca 
Trail.” The illustrations, too, are a notable feature of the book. 
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Memoirs of a Court Photographer | 
By RICHARD SPEAIG 


In one large handsome volume, with eight photogravure and eight half-tonr| 

illustrations, 21s. net. 

This.lively volume from the pen of a well-known photographer should pre 
of great interest to all readers. The author comes from the family of the fama@ 
‘“‘ Master Printers of Fetter Lane ’’ which has been notable in the City of Lona 
since Edward IV. This book tells of many interesting people, of many remai 
able adventures, and contains a wealth of amusing anecdote. 


Cedars, Saints and Sinners in Syria 
7 By E. 8. STEV Bi 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 18s. net. | 


In this beautifully illustrated and well-written book the author, who ¥ 
be remembered for her travel book “ By Tigris and Euphrates’’ and se¥ 
novels, tells in a chatty, informative manner of her Syrian experiences, and 
a wealth of detail and Eastern colouring depicts the life, customs and ct? 
interesting details of Syria. | 
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Ginger Jar By OLIVER SAND4I 
Author of “ The Curled Hands,’’ “‘ Chappy, That’s All,”’ etc. 

The whirl of stage life, action, rapid love interludes, tragedy—all these | 

skilfully and subtly woven together, making this the greatest story that Olil 

Sandys has yet written. 


RD 
He and She on the B-Bar-B | 
By V7. CARTER PLATS 
Author of ** Nan ot the B-Bar-B,”’ etc. 

The author has justly earned the reputation for writing intriguing 
colourful stories. In his present novel he tells of love and mystery on 
Arizona ranch. The result is perplexing, mystifying and gripping, but 
romance which runs through the book like a golden thread is as delight 
and tender as the mystery is thrilling. : 


In the Beginning By ALAN SULLIVA 
Author of ‘°° The Days of Their Youth,” etc, 


However imaginative this latest novel by Mr. Sullivan may be, it is not i 
imagination. He tells in graphic style, accompanied by vivid descriptic 
of a party who visit some unexplored part of Patagonia and there disco} 
remarkable prehistoric animals and men of an unknown tribe. Interwo7 
with this gripping adventure story runs a romantic theme in which two ‘ 
love the same girl. The result is a combination of love and action which 
wholly eathralling. | 
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Midsummer Music By STEPHEN GRAHAM 
Author ot ** London Nights,”’ etc. 


The mise en scene of Mr. Graham’s latest novel is a village on the Dalmatian 
oast. The characters, especially those of Resich the sculptor, Professor Spandin, 
md the Englishman Morrison, are delineated with unusual skill. Brilliant pen- 


wictures of life and love amongst Croat peasants lend romance and charm to 
his delightful story. 


His Majesty The King By COSMO HAMILTON 


Author of “ Scandal,” ‘‘ Another Scandal,” etc. 


The King is Charles II, most romantic of monarchs. Cosmo Hamilton, delving 
leeply into the history of the time, has found in the accounts of the life which the 
Ppy ptince led while in exile a gap of twenty-four hours. He has writtena 
tory into that missing day and night, and the result is charming and convincing. 


odomont By H. BEDFORD-¥ONES 
Author of “ Far Horizons,” etc. 


A stirring and exciting tale which centres around picturesque Mont. St. 
Aichel in. the days of Louis XIV. 


Vagrant Love By E.W. SAVI 
Author of “Satan Finds,” etc. 


Mrs. Savi'’s latest novel concerns a beautiful young girl who plays with 
yve’s problems, and, before solving them, marries a man for whom she holds 
10 affection. How she fares—and learns—is told with dramatic skill and no 
little charm 


Proud Revelry By AMBER LEE 


_ This vivacious novel tells of a wealthy young American’s love affairs, It 
ias a lively atmosphere of cocktails, jazz, and night clubs. The action of the 
ero’s wife upon discovering her husband’s fidelity is one of many amusing, 
tiginal and convincing situations. 


Abdullah and His Two Strings By JANE HUKK 


This is a story of East and West, of a young Indian who comes to Europe and 
allsin love. He returns to India and finds his Indian wife dying of grief for him, 
yut he cannot tear himself from his English girl, There is tragedy in this well- 
yritten story: the interesting scenes open up quite a new and original view to 
Zuropean readers. 


The Puzzted Wife By LADY NORAH BENTINCK 


Author of ‘ The Ring of Straw,” etc. 


_ This story deals with one of the most important social questions of the 
jay. It is of a woman married to a man she does not love. He proves 
infaithful to her. Shall she divorce him, or shall she obey his entreaties to 
eturn? Fortunately fate takes a hand in the game, and her problem is solved, 
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The Drowned Bonanza 
By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPE; 


Author of “‘ The Far Frontier,” etc. 


The great open spaces of the world have found in Courtney Ryley Cooper thi 
faithful delineator. His new novel, ‘‘ The Drowned Bonanza,” will be welcom 
Yy his countless readers. 


Builders of Cities 
By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPE: 


Author of ‘ The White Desert,” etc. 

Courtney Ryley Cooper has written in “ Builders of Cities” a story full 
that adventure and romance which clings to all pioneers. It deals with & 
opening up of Oklahoma and the strenuous struggle between man and Nats 
when huge tracts of land have to be conquered, and his hero is a striking fi 


The Strange Adventure of Richard Conwa 
Bowen By C. R. BENSTEAI 


An exciting and interesting story, which tells of the strange adventures ¢ 
young Mr. Bowen after he has been wrongly accused of picking a woman’s pock 
and has knocked down a policeman. The pace of the book never slackens, 
the reader is carried from incident to incident with such speed that he gr 
almost breathless. 


The Actress By ARTHUR APPLI 
Author of “ The Beautiful Miss Barry,” etc. 
A mystery love story of unusual power. 


The Wolf of Champelour By LESLIE CLUNE 


Buried in the past of Lord Wolf is a secret which has changed his natun: 
and marred his happiness. Passionately he loves Frances, yet he cannc 
marry her. He can, however, protect her from the evil desires of one whi 
pursues her. The dramatic story of the adventures of these two is here toll 
with passion and intensity. 


Man Eater By HENRY M. RIDEOUS 


Author of ‘‘ Barbry,” “ The Far Cry,” ‘! Tin Cowrie wae ” “ The Siamese Cat; 
“* The Winter Bell,” ‘‘ Fern Seed,” 
3s. 6d. net, | 


A story of love and adventure on the Indian frontier, with a most origin} 
plot. The two heroines, as different from each other as East and West, and th 
intrepid young officer who, captured by the hillmen, effects a thrilling escap} 
all combine to make an unusually romantic and adventurous tale. 
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